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‘TPVHE Ministry is still in the crucible, and no one can yet affirm 

what the out-turn will be—most probably a mixed metal. In 
the beginning of the week it was announced with some show of 
authority that the Duke of Somerset had resigned, but this was 
contradicted, though the Duke, like his colleagues, placed his 
appointment at Her Majesty’s disposal. Earl De Grey’s seat also 
has been menaced, and the accident to Sir Charles Wood may 
possibly create a vacancy in the Cabinet, Sir Charles having 
received a shock which may dispose a man of sixty-five to a less 
active part in political affairs. Nothing has yet been settled, but 
the drift both of opinion and of events is towards the adoption of 
at least two Radicals into the Cabinet, one of whom would fill the 
Indian Secretariat. Mr. Bright has been seriously named for this 
office, an idea which, as we have shown elsewhere will, if carried 
out, alienate from the Ministry a large section of its supporters. 
The squires, Whig and Tory, fear Mr. Bright too much, and no 
administration it is just now possible to form can be quite inde- 
pendent of the squires. 


At the Lord Mayor's dinner on Thursday night, after the in- 
augaration of Alderman Phillips, both Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone referred to the future measures of the Government in 
terms carefully vague, and yet no doubt meant to point towards 
reform. Lord Russell said that, as to “ principles,” ‘I cannot 
abandon those principles which for twenty years, come weal, come 
Woe, recommended me to the confidence of the citizens of this 
great metropolis,” and as three times during these years Lord 
Russell had charge of reform bills, that is supposed to mean that he 
is still for reform. As to “‘ the application of these principles ” to 
actual measures, Lord Russell would only say that ‘ they must be 
measures not of yesterday, but to-day,” which is supposed to mean 
that the Reform Bill of 1860 will not do again. Mr. Gladstone 
was still vaguer, only promising for the new House of Commons 
that it should establish ** not a traditional only, but an actual title 
to your confidence and approbation,” which, again, is supposed by 
those whose minds are full of reform to mean reform, and by those 
whose minds are full of objections to reform to mean objections to 
reform. Perhaps the most that can be said is that Earl Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone alike wished, without pledging themselves to 
administer any actual food to the reformers, to diffuse that grate- 
ful prognostic of coming food which appeals to the sense of smell. 


} The allusions to foreign politics in Earl Russell's speech were 
mone way noteworthy. He confessed most cordially the value 
of the French alliance, which he hoped might last fifty years, and 
then, as if that alliance had suggested the topic, trusted that the 
“mighty Republic ” might continue in peace and prosperity for 
centuries to come. Englishmen had none but friendly feelings 
towards her, The collocation of ideas is remarkable, and suggests 
that Earl Russell relies, should peace with America prove impos- 
sible, upon Napoleon’s aid—a very dangerous dream. Napoleon 
would perhaps go to war for an idea such as the limitation of the 
power of the Union, but then, like other original men, he thinks 
his ideas are worth very solid remuneration. 


on Charles Wood had a severe accident on Wednesday, near 
: Ya He was thrown from his horse while hunting, and 
‘ighting on his head was taken up insensible. The latest account 
- very favourable, but an accident of that kind shakes a man of 

mage very seriously, and may indispose him for the fatigue of 
oue of the most laborious of official positions. Sir Charles Wood, 





| 


though excessively unpopular with Anglo-Indians, is a painstaking 
and, in his way, successful politician, aud the news of his recovery 
will be received with pleasure by men who do not believe that 
he is of great value either to the Ministry or the country. 


Mr. Stearns, an old friend of Mr. Johnson, has been permitted 
to publish his conversation with the President upon the subject of 
negro suffrage. The gist of Mr. Johnson's argument is that he is 
not opposed to negro suffrage, but will do nothing to secure it. It 
would be an interference with State rights. He is, moreover, of 
opinion that the suffrage should not in any case be universal, lest the 
hatred between the mean white and the negro should end in a war 
of races. The slave would vote with the planter, and the mean 
white, who hates the planter, would vent his hatred on the negro. 
In other words, the President holds that the negro with represen- 
tatives in the Legislature will be more defenceless than the negro 
without them. Consequently representation is an injury, and 
nobody ought to be represented—a delightful termination to a 
Republican argument. It is nearly certain that the negro is 
abandoned—indeed Kentucky is trying to enslave him again— 
and quite certain in that case that the struggle between the two 
sections of the Union must, sooner or later, recommence. Mr. 
Johnson says if the South go too far he has the army, but how if 
the South elects the next President ? 


The Shenandoah has made a last effort to imbroil England with 
the United States by coming into Liverpool and surrendering to an 
English man-of-war, an event which happened last Monday. The 
statement of Captain Waddell is said to be that he made his last 
capture on the 28th June, and it was not till the 2nd August 
that he received ‘“‘any reliable information of the close of the 
war,” and by reliable information no doubt he meant information 
on which he chose to rely. ‘The difficulty in believing this state- 
ment is that the fleet of New Bedford whalers amongst which the 
Shenandoah made such ravages in Behring’s Straits did not, accord- 
ing to Northern accounts, venture out to their occupation till after 
they had clear news of the end of the war, and plenty of proof, 
except to one determined not to believe, must have been found in 
Captain Waddell’s first prize. Mr. Davis was captured on 
the 10th May, and from that date certainly no Southern 
Government existed, The news was immediately telegraphed 
to San Francisco, and yet Captain Waddell kept on making 
captures during the whole of June by his own admission. - Yet it 
is stated that he and his officers and men have been discharged 
unconditionally,—an event, if true, and whether justifiable or 
not, as likely to turn the scale in America in favour of war with 
England as any event that could have happened. ‘The difficulty 
of our Government is, we suppose, that there is no evidence in 
this country against any of the officers or men. ‘They have been 
guilty of piracy, if of anything, and are liable to be tried in 
England, not delivered up to America. But they cannot even 
be committed for trial or remanded without primd facie evidence, 
—evidence, not newspaper rumour. ‘The captain and officers 
ought at least to be placed under strict surveillance, and kept in 
view by the Government wherever they go, in order that they may 
be tried for piracy if evidence against them really appears, 

The Hon. Caleb Cushing, who, if we remember rightly, 
was Mr. Pierce's Attorney-General, and made himself parti- 
cularly unpleasant to Mr. Crampton in the discussion concern- 
ing English enlistments during the Crimean war, is coming to 
England on a ‘*‘ mission” from Mr. Seward, supposed to be con- 
nected with the Alabama claims. If he is the man we mean, he is 
by no means the kind of man we could wish to have had sent in 
such a matter, for it will require both sense and temper. ‘The pub- 
lic opinion in America was indignant at Lord Russell's absolute 
rejection of these claims, and though in no respect noisy and 
threatening, was on that account only the more dangerous, ‘The 
Daily News correspondent, who knows the Northern States better 
than any literary Englishman and as well as most Americans, 
expresses his belief that if Mr. Seward insists on satisfaction for 
these claims, the public opinion of America, irritated at the 
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Englis: coarse throughout the war, will support him even with { 
enthusias::. Neither nation wishes to go to war, but either would | 
probably 55 to war hat if thought a point of honour, and thi: | 
looks dangerously 1i 
disastrous, or to onr minds more 
defending our right of negligence in the A/ubama ease, we shouk L| 
defend a right far mo 
maritiine greatness in future, than to benefit either ae or | 
any one else. 


ke one to both nations. No war could be more 
unhappy in its ci pose In| 





ee | 4 20 0, - . 
likely to lnjure our own n wd | 


Lorl Napier will stec2e1 sir FE. Denison at Madras—a curious 
appointment, the Indian Governorships being seldom filled from 
the diplomatic service. His Lordship succeeded in St. Petersburg, 
but his administrative capacity is not known, and he has the repu- 
tation of being rather given to “ views.” He will have a heavy 
task in Madras, whore the army is furiously discontented at being 
placed on the “ irregular” footing, the Civil Service so small as to 
be a clique, and the people but just recovering from the pauper- 
izing effect of annual settlements of the land tax. His first duty 
will, we fear, be to azeortain the real temper of the coast army, 
which, thongh not so strong as that of Bengal, has behind it the 
Nizam’s army, a fiere2 Mussulman population, and some 14,000 
Arabs encamped in the Deecan. 

Two candidates have been proposed for the Lord Rectorship of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Disraeli, and the friends of each 
are actively denouncing his opponent. The chief charge against 
Mr. Disraeli beyond his political character appears to be that he 
has written novels, while Mr. Carlyle is taunted as a theist. 








The first charge ecinnot be denied, but the second can, 
and accordingly some warm supporters of Mr. Carlyle are 
trying hard to prove thai their hero is a Christian, and that his 
philosophy has much of Christianity in it, an argument for which 
the stern Scotchman who believes in what he calls the ‘ verities,” 
i.e., the forces of nature, and very little else, will scarcely thank 
them. ‘There is nothing gained by shrinking from facts, and the 
true ground to assume is that the Lord Rectorship is not an eccle- 
siastical appointment, and Mr. Carlyle’s creed has no more to do 
with his qualifications than if he were a blacksmith. 


The Austrian Government appears to be quite in earnest in the 
endeavour to arrange a treaty of commerce with Great Britain, 
and the matter is now the subject of negotiation. It will, how- 
ever, be settled by the Austrian Minister and Lord Bloomfield, 
Mr. Ilutt, the agent originally employed, having offended the 
Austrians by indiscreet revelations. 





Lord Stanley opened the Liverpool Gymnasium on Monday with 
a speech on the value of gymnastics, which he praised as the best 
means of preserving health among those classes who earn their 
bread by sedentary pursuits. The new gymnasium is not for 
artizans, the subscription being 30s. a year, but for clerks, shop- 
men, and the lower professionals. The buildings have cost 14,000/., 
of which 10,0002. has been paid by subscription, but already 500 
members have joined the evening classes, some of them with an 
enthusiasm at which Lord Stanley seemed incline to smile, but 
which shows how deeply the want of means for active exertion has 
been felt. 

Mr. Rogers’ plan for establishing a City Lyceum by aid of the 
surplus funds of the City Charities has met with warm support. 
A meeting was held at the Mansion House on Tuesday, at which 
a committee, including Mr. Goschen, Mr. Crawford, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Mr. Freshfield, was appointed to watch over the 
subject, and it was stated that the great companies were most 
willing to assist. It was understood at the meeting that the 
subject had attracted the attention of Government, and the City 
rather wishes to anticipate the official plan, while the Charity 
Trustees are not opposed to Mr. Rogers’ scheme. It seems there 
are trusts in the City which are not applied at all, one in par- 
ticular, of 1,200/, a year, which was left to assist in the burning 
of heretics, and which, strange to say, has not been handed 
over to the modern successors of Torquemada, the conductors of 
the Record, 

The inquest upon the men killed by the explosion of the Nine 
Elms gasometers was concluded yesterday. It was proved that 
the meter-house contained two governors or cylinders, regulating 
the pressure of the gas passed from the gasometer into the mains, 
and that, just before the explosion, gas was escaping from one of 
them, and it was suggested that some plasterers employed in the 
house had accidentally tilted one of them, and the gas escaping 


in volumes caught the fire in the meter-house, and exploding, blew 
of the 9 someters ‘he great hody of eas then to yk 





away part t 


fire. All the experts were of opinion that there was no atmo- 


je 
spheric air in the gasometers, and that gas eannot explode without 


contact with the atmosphere. Consequently the men killed were 


Sas 


killed by the explosion of @as which had escaped, and not of « 
which had not escaped, a difference which must be highly satis. 
factory to them. ‘The jury returned a verdict of death by ncej- 
dent, and the company will of course make its gas a little Worse 
| than before to compensate for its losses. 


The Catholics of Belfast have succumbed in part to the 
authority of their Bishop, Dr. Dorrian. They have not, it is tr: ue, 
invested him with the right of veto which he demanded, but 
they have agreed to break up their institution. That is not 
the way to fight bishops, who are only too glad when literary 
clubs are suppressed. The students should have resisted, and 
relied on the Catholic purse-bearers, who when fairly roused can 
reduce the most fanatic of bishops to decency and moderation. 


‘The orders are out for the invasion of Bootan. The force is to 
consist of two wings of British infantry, six regiments of native 
infantry, 1,000 drilled coolies, two batteries of artillery, and two 
companies of Sappers and Miners, or about 9,000 men in all. A 
great effort is being made to limit the number of camp followers, 
only one servant being allowed to each officer, but the number of 

bullocks, mules, and yaboos required to carry ambulances, water, 
forage, ammunition “and provisions for fifteen days, will be 
enormous, and every pair of animals will require one man. ‘Tents 
are forbidden, and the whole force is to enter Bootan, as far as an 
Indian force can, stripped for action, Extra blankets will be 
supplied to the men, but that seems to be all the precaution taken 
against the cold, which by December will be bitter on the hills, 
The proportion of sepoys employed seems to be very large indeed, 

Bitter complaints of the price of butchers’ meat are finding their 
way into the journals. It wou'd seem from the evidence supplied 
that the leading butchers, who are less exposed to competition than 
any body of tradesmen, the business requiring capital, health, and 

allousness all combined, are using the cattle plague to plunder 
the public. They give no more for the cattle, indeed rather less, 
as the graziers are hurrying beasts to market, but they have in- 
creased their charges by at least 20 per cent. Indeed we do not see 
why they should not increase them 50 per cent., for people will 
not give up meat until compelled, and there is no competition. 
‘The only remedies are to establish meat markets near the great 
railway stations, and so introduce the country butchers, or organize 
companies to sell good meat for cash at 10 per cent. on cost 
price. It is said that meat ordered in the country and brought up 
by railway costs only 103d. per lb., but the process is too trouble- 
some. 

A conscription of seven men per 1,000 was to be carried out 
in Poland on the 5th inst., the classes liable being all young men 
between twenty and twenty-four years of age. ‘Three are 
drawn for every one taken, and as the lottery is one in which 
the stakes are lives, the horror excited throughout Poland 
may be imagined. Every conscript drawn is liable to fif- 
teen years’ service in any corner of the empire, during which 
he is almost unpaid, scantily fed, and wretchedly clothed, 
subjected to blows at the will of his officers, and regarded by his 
family as one dead. ‘The conscription consequently is carried out 
by districts, strong bodies of Russian troops overawing resistance, 
and the garrisons on the frontier have been immensely increased. 
rhe Jews contrive to slip away in large numbers, and the Govern- 
ment has therefore passed an edict that whenever a member of a 
Jew family is found absent another member shall be taken, an 
order intended to set brother against brother and father against 
sons. ‘The marvel is that regiments thus formed do not take the 
first opportunity of mutinying, but discipline as carried out in the 
Russian service seems too strong even for human nature. 


A correspondent of the Telegraph, who writes from the Parana, 
says Uruguayana is not yet taken, that bitter dissensions exist among 
the allies, that numbers of persons belonging to Uruguay have joined 
Lopez, and that the Brazilian soldiers are dying in heaps of actual 
hunger and exposure. If these statements are true, and the writer 
is not favourable to Paraguay, the Emperor of Brazil may yet be 
forced to retreat, and Lopez carry out his true object, to take posses- 
sion of Rio Grande, enter into a strict alliance with Uruguay and 
Corrientes, and thus hold the Parana from Paraguay to its mouth. 
The slaves will all be liberated, and a great trade in the produce of 
the interior established with Europe. 


The French project of eppointing an International Commission 


of Inquiry into the eans Loalora is ahont to be rea! lized. All 
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Constantinople, which may poss 
strict sanitary control. Th 
exercises 
through an army encamped round the Holy ¢ 
Powers will not be very willing to undertake. ‘The alternative is 
to bully the Porte into trying to do the work, and as the Sultan 
has no real authority in Mecea, and is very unwilling to exercise 
his nominal suzerainty, this will probably be adopted. Stopping 
the cholera is difficult, worrying the Sultan is easy, and an Inter- 
national Commission must do something or be ridiculous. Cholera 
not being contagious, nothing can result from an inquiry into the 
mode by which its contagion is spread. 


Signor Sella’s speech on Italian affairs, and especially on 
Venetia, is scarcely so warlike as the Austrian papers are anxious 
to represent it. He says the Venetian question might be settled 
either by war or by negotiation,—-that the former mode would 
tax Italy's strength and resources too heavily if she were alone, 
and that alliances would entail conditions that are too onerous. 
“That the Venetian question could be settled by treaties ap- 
peared a dream some years ago. Now it cannot be denied that 
public opinion in Germany itself, nay, in Vienna, has made re- 
markable progress in this path. We have recently seen an eminent 
statesman, who is one of the leaders of the party we should call 
clerical, publish a remarkable pamphlet, in which he proves that 
the principal cause of the weakness of Austria is the posses- 
sion of Venetia, that will not have Austrian dominion on 
any terms.” But to render a treaty possible, says Signor Sella, 
there must above all be means and credit, by which of course he 
implies that Austria may be open to a “ transaction.” As to 
Rome and the French Convention, he says, ‘‘ We shall maintain 
our engagements with scrupulous loyalty. Whoever attempts to 
violate the Convention of September will be a rebel.” Italy 
knows how to convince the world, he maintains, that she can afford 
‘thospitality to the head of Christianity.” Signor Sella and his 
colleagues will most likely be out of office before the Roman 
emergency arises, but any succeeding Government will probably 
adopt the same views as to Venetia and certainly as to Rome. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times, who, however, 
takes no pains to conceal his keen sympathy with the pro-slavery 
party, calculates that, in the Congress about to meet, the Senate will 
contain 34 supporters of the President to 38 opponents, and the 
House of Representatives 121 supporters of the President to 127 
opponents. The “opponents” are almost entirely republicans, 
who go further than the President in opposition to extreme State 
rights and to his /aissez-faire Southern policy. 


The Earl of Hardwicke, who distributed the prizes in the Cam- 
bridge School of Art on Tuesday evening, is of opinion that young 
men who do not need to learn art for a livelihood are more in need 
of something to keep them from indolence than young women of 
the same class. We should have thought just the reverse was 
true,—that even men with no profession have far more resources, 
and far more profitable resources, for spending their time than 
girls with no occasion to support themselves. The Earl pro- 
bably meant that young men might plunge into vice to kill 
time, from which girls would be saved. From some kinds of vice 
nodoubt they would. But we seriously doubt whether vacancy of 
mind does not do infinitely more harm ou the whole to women than 
tomen. The Earl has never tried being a woman, and has per- 
haps mixed with few women competent to describe it adequately. 
He should read Miss Emily Davis's eloquent pamphlet on the 
horrible vacancy of most girls’ lives. 





The Bishop of London did great mischief, we fear, when he 
declined so peremptorily to consecrate St. Michael’s, till the 
Rey. C. Lyford and his dressy Puseyite brethren had taken 
off their showy robes and stripped the altar of its flowers. 
Weaker and less liberal men, like the Bishop of Manchester, 
are not merely following, but more than following, his example. 
The Bishop of London was only peremptory with his clergy like 
an old Rugby head master, while Dr. Prince Lee strikes at the 
livelihood of his curates,—his incumbents he cannot touch. On 
Monday, 25th September, there was a service at St. Stephen's, 
Salford, to celebrate the annual meeting of the English Church 
Union. There was early communion at seven and communion 
again at eleven, and on this latter occasion the Rev. H. D. Nihill, 
4 Salford curate, acted as celebrant. The Salford paper repre- 
sented that ‘the Rev. H. D. Nihill, after consecrating the bread, 
knelt and bowed his head very low, and after consecrating the 
cup lifted it above his head as high as his arms could reach.” 


Powers have agreed to it, and a commission is about to meet | The Bishop sent for Mr. Nihill, read this account to him, and 
ibly discover that Mecca needs | asked if it was a correct report, and ascertaining that it was, 
at control must, however, either be | without further question or conversation revoked his licence, 
1 through Massulmans, that is, be merely nominal, or | remarking drily on the prevalence of bronchial affections as he did 
‘ity, an enterprise the | so. Mr. Nihill has written to Dr. Prince Lee with the most duti- 


| ful protestations of his wish to obey his ** father in God,” andremind- 
ing him that he hal never been once warned or advisel against 
hsymbolic acts. Eleven hundred of his flock, to whom his earnest 


| sue 

and toiling life is best known, have petitioned the Bishop to recon- 

sider his decision, and let their beloved pastor remain with them, but 
| Dr. Prince Lee, for whose society eleven hundred persons certainly 
never wished, simultaneously or otherwise, sees nothing in fidelity 
| and virtue to counterbalance symbolic follies, and recommends his 
| friends to get him out of the diocese as fast as they can. The 
Apostles thought that charity covered a multitude of sins,—not 
merely follies or imprudences. The Bishop of Manchester has 
| none of that Apostolic weakness. He thinks a single folly covers 
| a multitude of charities. 


The Pope is, however, still affecting military self-reliance. 
General Krantzler has been appointed to the office, vacant by 
Monsignor Mérode’s dismissal, of Pro-Minister-at-Arms. He served 
under Lamoriciére in the Castelfidardo campaign, and more 
recently was inspector of the Papal infantry. ‘The Italian papers 
remark on his appointment, *‘ After the Belgian, a German.” It 
may even be a Turk, they hint, as it once was. But the Papal 
Pro-Minister-at-Arms, whatever he be, will never be an Italian. 


The following advertisement appeared in the Times of Sep- 
tember 29 :— 
eo = WANTED.—A practical distiller, having been 

experimenting for the last 17 years, can now produce a fair 
Port and Sherry by fermentation without a drop of the grape 
juice, and wishes a party with from 2,000/. to 3,000/. capital to 
establish a house in Hamburg for the manufacture of his wines. 
Has already a good connection in business. Apply to G. HL. 
Mead and Co., No, 11 Wood street, Cheapside. 
If people choose to offer up their own health and the friend- 
ship of others as a sacrifice to the English traditions of 
‘port and sherry,” when they can get admirable Hungarian 
wines at lower prices than even potato spirit and logwood can 
be mingled, one is tempted to say that they deserve their fate. 
But the above may perhaps open the eyes of some whose wishes 
still mould their thoughts into belief that the ‘fine old crusted” 
at 24s. a dozen has any connection with the grape. 

The Tyne General Engineering Company, with a capital of 
100,0001, in 10,000 shares of 10/. each, is announced. The 
Directors have secured, at a moderate rental and option of pur- 
chase, premises at South Shore, Gateshead, having the advantage 
of buildings originally erected at great cost, comprising a river 
frontage of 350 feet and a roadway, with easy access by tram- 
way to the North-Eastern, North British, and Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railways, thus placing the works in ready communica- 
tion with all parts of the kingdom by sea and by rail. 


On Saturday last Consols for money closed at 883 to 89. On 
Tuesday the price for delivery fell to 883 }, but the quotations 
have since advanced somewhat rapidly. Yesterday the market 
opened with considerable buoyancy at 89} to } for money, and 
882 3 ex. div. for account, closing, however, at one-eighth below 
those quotations. Scarcely any change has taken place in the 
value of money here; on the Continent the leading alteration is in 
Holland, the Bank of Amsterdam having raised its rate to 5 per 
cent. The stock of bullion held by the Bank of England is 
13,506,2771., whilst the reserve of notes and coin amounts to 
6,482,502/. The Bank of France return shows a diminution of 
272,000/. in the supply of bullion, and of 770,000/. in the amount 
of bills discounted. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday and 
on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, November 3. Friday, November 1). 
oe 9 > 19 


Greek ee ee ee - oe 19} 

Do. Coupons .. +s ee 7 ee = 
Mexican oe ee ee oe 25} oe 254 
Spanish Passive «- “ 23 oe 23g 

Do. Certificates oe ar ° * - ee M4 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. oe oe oe 73 ee 75 

ss fe Ria ae: oe 75 pes 75) 
» Consolidés,. ws oe 47 +e 475 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, November 3. Friday, November 10 
own. 2 1274 


Caledonian .. 





Great Eastern oo oe ve oe oe 46} e 46 
Great Northern oe ee oe oo 150 ee 129 
Great Western... .. oe es ee ee 633 ee 62 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 42} o< 42 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee es 122} ee 122 
Londou and Brighton .. oe oe oe 105 oe loé 
London and North-Western os ee oe 124} os 124 
London and South-Westero oe oe ee 97 o< 96 
London, Chatham,and Dover «a «s = ++ a74 - acai 
26 ‘ 255 


Midland ee . oe o « 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE MINISTRY AT WAR. 


HE rumour of the Duke of Somerset's resignation, which 
we are half-inclined to suspect was put out as a feeler, 

has not been well received by the public. The Duke is an 
unknown quantity in polities, his character, his views, and 
even his face being probably less known to the country than 
those of any politician of equal rank. All that is patent to 
the public outside a very small circle is that he has rebuilt 
the navy, that his administration is less attacked by admirals 
than that of any recent First Lord, and that when he can he 
induced to make a speech, which is absurdly seldom, he leaves 
on his readers, if not on his audience, an impression that he 
understands his business most completely. This is not much 
to build on, but the Duke, owing principally to an idea that 
he cannot be influenced by pressure, has a certain genuine 
popularity, and his removal from the Admiralty would be a 
loss of popular as well as of administrative strength. He 
would, moreover, be succeeded by Sir Charles Wood, and 
though the public in-doors rather believes in the member 
for Ripon, the public out of doors will not be convinced 
of his capacity. He cannot somehow conciliate England 
any more than Halifax, and his subsidence into the House of 
Lords would be accepted with a feeling of grateful acknow- 
ledgment. It is felt, too, that the Cabinet is of all things 
weak in administrative strength, and to shelve its most suc- 
cessful administrator in an office without duties is very like 
a waste of power. If he must be transferred at all, and we 
can quite understand the expediency of vacating the Indian 
Secretaryship as the best appointment for a new man, why 
should not his new charge be, as the Times has already sug- 
gested, the War Office? We have no sympathy whatever with 
most of the attacks upon Earl De Grey, whose successes make 
him many more enemies than his failures, but a Cabinet 
Minister may be most efficient and yet placed in the de- 
partment least fitted for the exercise of his powers. The War 
Office is like no other in the State. In no other is the power 
of the responsible Minister shared by an irresponsible agent of 
the Crown, and in no other is ultimate power so completely 
divorced from immediate authority. If Earl De Grey informs 
the Commander-in-Chief that in the event of a certain ap- 
pointment being made he shall decline to defend it, the 
appointment will not be made, yet technically the appoint- 
ment is no business of Earl De Grey’s. He can only be rated 
for permitting it, a state of affairs which, but for the extreme 
reluctance of statesmen to place an army under the control of 
a popular body, and so make commands, as it were, political 
prizes, would not be permitted to endure. Indeed it is very 
doubtful if it can be made to endure at all, but if it can 
it is indispensable that the Secretary at War should act as 
conscience to the Commander-in-Chief. He must, if he 
is not to administer the army himself, check the soldier 
who does, must be himself a concrete public opinion, and 
apply just that degree and kind of pressure which, were 
the army a Parliamentary department, Parliament would 
apply. The country is not going to pay fourteen millions 
a year for an army and not rule that army, and the 
indirectness of the mode of ruling adopted is only a conces- 
sion, made partly to opinion and partly to immovable pre- 
judices on the part of the reigning House. The difficulty of 
applying such an indirect pressure so as to be irresistible, 
yet not be transmuted into direct command, is excessive, and 
when the Commander-in-Chief is a Prince of the Blood, and 
hasty-tempered to boot, is almost insuperable. The Duke of 
Cambridge is not, we believe, accounted in the army a bad 
Commander-in-Chief. He governs the army with a sincere 
wish to make it as efficient as its constitution will permit—a 
task which as time rolls on, and that constitution gets more 
and more out of relation to modern society, becomes one of 
daily increasing weight. He very seldom allows anybody to 
job but himself, and it is the jobbery of underlings which 
does such frightful mischief; he has a real sympathy 
with the soldier, and he does not care a straw for aris- 
tocratic pressure. Parliamentary pressure is formidable, 


and newspaper pressure dreadful, but who is anybody in 
England that he should simply by social power press on the 
House of Brunswick? The Commander-in-Chief nevertheless 
does not quite see that if the army-is to remain a peculium of 
the Crown, or, as he would probably put it, of his family, he 
must obey Parliamentary opinion as expressed by its represen- 
tative. To press this point is the first duty of the Minister at 


War, and it is not clear to the country that Earl De Grey suffi- 
ciently performs it. 
In this affair of Colonel Bentinck, for example, whatever the 
exact truth, the War Office has obviously not pressed hard 
enough. According to the popular account, the Duke of Cam. 
bridge has given to an officer placed on half-pay for tyranny the 
Inspector-Generalship in Dublin, one of the best appointments in 
| the service, and sought by at least 200 officers of equal rank, and 
better antecedents. Clearly, if this account is correct, the Secre- 
tary at War ought not to have permitted the appointment. Ap- 
pointments of the kind are not his business, but defending 
them is, and he had only to declare that he could not eon- 
scientiously defend this one to prevent it at once. The Duke 
will not willingly call attention to an anomalous prerogative 
by causing a vacancy in the Cabinet. But there is another 
account, and a different one, which we believe to be very 
much more true, and which supplies a much more adequate 
motive for Colonel Bentinck’s appointment. The suggestion 
that he is favoured because he may be Duke of Portland wag 
a feeble one, for if Princes have any use in great appoint- 
ments beyond their natural capacity, it is that they do 
not care a straw about the social position of the great 
English nobles, rather, if the truth were told, dislike 
them for coming so very near the throne. The new statement 
is that the Horse Guards was itself responsible for the worst 
part of the Robertson affair. We have no wish to revive 
buried scandals, but it is certain in any view of the case that 
Colonel Bentinck wished to remove Captain Robertson from 
the army. He accordingly, it is said, applied for his removal, 
but was told, in accordance with certain very old and, as we 
think, very bad traditions of the army, that it was a case not 
for removal, but for extreme regimental pressure. That pres- 
sure was applied, and when the fact came out and the country 
grew wroth, Colonel Bentinck, with that cold forbearance 
which has been the mark of every statesman of the family, 
stood silent under the storm, refusing to defend himself at 
the expense of his superiors. He is now therefore to be 
Inspector-General, and if this statement is correct is not un- 
fitted for his post by the original transaction. But if it is true, 
why does the Minister at War permit such a hole-and-corner 
system of administration to continue, why not compel the Horse 
Guards to stand by its own instructions, which, injudicious or 
even wrong in themselves, were at least in harmony with the 
traditions of the army? Officers have been expelled, are expelled, 
and will till we get a reform be expelled every month by regi- 
mental pressure, applied for reasons which are never assigned 
in the charges submitted to a court of inquiry. There is 
weakness in allowing so much, in failing to use that pressure 
which would keep the machine straight, and which,—if the 
present bizarre constitution of the services is to continue, if 
the Navy is to obey Parliament, and the Ordnance to obey 
Parliament plus an independnet Board, and the Army to obey 
Parliament plus the Crown’s agent plus a semi-independent 
Staff,—must be steadily applied. 

The public belief is that the Duke of Somerset would apply 
it steadily, that he is a match for the Duke of Cambridge in 
influence, and more than his match in steadiness of will. At 
the admiralty, for the first time for many years, all visible 
authority except that of the First Lord has disappeared, and 
even admirals with grievances feel that their eloquence is just 
a little wasted. The First Lord may go wrong or go right, 
but at any rate he will go the way he has decided to go, and 
somehow opposition melts away. It needs to be melted also 
in the War Office, where the country demands a man to whom 
a Commander-in-Chief is simply an influential colleague, who 
will see that the hierarchy of office in departments like the 
Ordnance really means something, and who will consider the 
dismissal of clerks addicted to chicken hazard at untimely 
hours a matter of detail, no more requiring defence or ex- 
planation than the dismissal of so many dockyard hands. We 
should be sorry to see Earl de Grey quit the Cabinet, and even 
the War Office, where he has been in all things useful, and in 
one thing, the organization of the Volunteers, incomparable, 
but if the Duke of Somerset is to move, it should be to the 
War Office rather than the Presidency in Council. 





MR. BRIGHT AND THE CABINET. 


HE mysterious changes which have been darkly shadowed 

forth and as darkly denied this week by the various 
political oracles, have hinged with a curious pertinacity on 
| some arrangement which would vacate the Secretaryship for 
| India, and transfer Sir Charles Wood to an old sphere of use- 
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fulness at the Admiralty. We suppose the reason of this to 
be that the India Office is considered neutral ground, where a 
man not absolutely in sympathy with the Cabinet on general 
questions may safely be placed, without teaching people to 
infer that he is to modify the policy of the Government es- 
sentially in those matters in which he has disagreed with 
them. ” Of course the Secretary for India must not so far dis- 
approve the English measures of his colleagues as to oblige 
him to disavow them, for that is anarchy,—but a Secretary 
for India, such as was Lord Stanley under Lord Derby's Go- 
yernment, may fairly be presumed only to tolerate much that 
his colleagues think it their duty to do. He is as it were a 
little insulated by the insularity of his administrative duties, 
and may be regarded as rather an important planetary at- 
tendant of the Government, subject to its attraction, but re- 
yolving on its own distinct axis, than as a substantial portion of 
the main body. Lord Stanley is exactly the man for such a 
position as this. He is neutral by nature, and likes a separate 
sphere. If it were for him that the Government is preparing, 
or supposed to be preparing, this throne apart, the Liberals 
would have reason to rejoice. But many people are alarmed 
Jest it be for one at once nearer and much farther from the 
Government,—who also has given a close attention to Indian 
subjects, and might make even a brilliant Indian Secretary, 
Mr. Bright. A letter in the Star has suggested him for that 
office, and Lord Russell may possibly—barely possibly— 
consider that if only Mr. Bright could be placed in a position 
where his “soul was like a star, and dwelt apart,” a great 
coup might be made for the Government without danger of 
subjecting itself too much to the overruling influence of that 
vigorous and domineering mind. Assuredly if the Radical 
Left can be conciliated at all, the obvious mode would be to 
give office to their chief. 

Why is it, however, impossible in fact that this could be ? 
We feel little doubt that in actual council Mr. Bright would 
be less extreme than he has seemed, that once in the 
Cabinet, we should hear no more of the fanciful charges 
against the aristocracy with which he has so _ often 
rounded off an otherwise strong indictment, as, for example, 
that their interested influence keeps on foot in our army and 
navy “a gigantic system of out-door relief” for the aristocracy 
-of England. We do not mean that Mr. Bright is a man to layaside 
a single principle for official considerations, but he would not 
carry the mind of a mere accuser of the aristocracy into a 
Cabinet into which he had been invited, and as for his deepest 
convictions, there is some reason to believe that he is less 
profoundly concerned for the working men as distinguished 
from the capitalists than some of his own followers. 
As Indian Secretary his voice on English subjects, even 
Reform, would only be an individual voice, and that not the 
most weighty, though of course he could enter no Cabinet 
without its being pledged to some measure which he would 
accept as enough for the moment. And there are even Con- 
‘servatives who have appeared to go almost as far as Mr. Bright. 
Mr. Henley stated a few months ago that if he were forced to 
admit Reform at all, he should ask for household suffrage at 
once, in order to avoid the danger of another impending 
change. In Mr. Henley’s mouth, however, this probably meant 
about as much as it would fora domestic and invalid English- 
man to say, in the excitement of conversation about contin- 
gencies exceedingly remote, that if he travelled on the Con- 
tinent at all he should make up his mind to start at once for 
Llassa in Thibet. Still the fact remains that Mr. Bright, 
with all his vehemence, has never even threatened more in the 
way of reduction of the franchise that Mr. Henley, the aged 
Conservative who represents Conservative Oxfordshire. 

Still everybody knows that the admission of Mr. Bright 
into the Cabinet, even as the head of the most insulated 
department it contains, would be assuredly the warrant for 
its downfall. It is not very difficult perhaps to assign the 
reason. In the first place Mr. Bright is not supposed to be a 
man, like Lord Stanley, content and even disposed to look 
after his own department, and not to exercise his spirit more 
than is absolutely necessary about the plans of his colleagues. 
‘The impression of him is that if he began as an attendant 
planet, so big an attendant planet would very soon produce 
perturbations in the system calculated either to throw it into 
complete confusion, or to create a system within a system by 
forcibly carrying off three or four of the Government satellites 
into a new orbit of revolution round himself. We do not by any 
means say that this would be so, but we say that it would be 
so generally believed that Mr. Bright could not sit in any 
Cabinet without vitally influencing all its measures and 





making a world within a world, that it would be as dangerous 
to appoint him Indian Secretary as Home Secretary or Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Whatever he was called, it would 
be always imputed to him that he was really Secretary at 
War, not for foreign war, Crimean or otherwise, but civil war, 
war on the institutions of the country. England is a world 
of popular rather than scientific impressions, and here nobody 
could believe in Mr. Bright’s plunging himself into Indian 
affairs alone, even with the intention of revolutionizing that 
presidency and trisecting the Viceroy. Mr. Bright would pro- 
bably be called the Secretary for Revolution, and all the 
county gentlemen would be mad with panic,—not only the 
county Conservatives, but the county Liberals. Country gentle- 
men are not always very wise, and they would expect all sorts 
of impossible horrors, perhaps a measure obliging them to sell 
their land by acres at a fixed price, perhaps a measure abolish- 
ing the House of Lords and deposing the Queen, or—equally 
terrible—equal electoral districts and an enthroned democracy 
to dictate to the House of Lords and the Queen, and bent on 
making itself what Mr. Disraeli calls “a territorial democracy.” 
What political horrors they would not expect it is almost as 
difficult to say as to put a limit on the horrors of a child’s 
bad dreams after a feast on the Arabian Nights and twelfth- 
cake sugar. There would be a split in the Liberal party, there 
would be the enthusiasm of a great crusade in the Conservative 
party, and the Liberal Government could not last many weeks. 

But it may be said that a really moderate Reform Bill 
would quiet all these sick dreams, and show people that Mr. 
Bright. was not a political ogre with three heads—and a 
popular agitation at his back which is rare with such gentle- 
men. Possibly it might, in some degree, but it would certainly 
render it nearly impossible to pass any such Bill. Nothing 
could be more fatal to any measure of the kind than a pre- 
disposition on the part of the country to construe it in the 
most revolutionary sense. Quite fanciful dangers would be 
imputed to any Reform Bill sanctioned by Mr. Bright. It 
would be supposed, after all the language he has used as to the 
selfishness of the classes actually in power, that he would sanc- 
tion nothing that was not strictly adapted to undermine that 
power. There are always two aspects to any great constitu- 
tional change—what it effects immediately, and what it 
intends to do with the new forces it puts in motion. Now 
there is always unlimited room for speculation on the latter 
point. That is a world in which fear and hope have exclusive 
sway. No one can so far anticipate the effect of a great con- 
stitutional change as to conceive the new state of things, and 
see how it would work, with any accuracy. In the absence of 
such knowledge people look to its promoters, and ask them- 
selves what these promoters wish. They never take the 
trouble to remember that the effect of the scheme may turn 
out as different from the wish of the promoters of it as from 
the wish of those who oppose it. There is always a dispo- 
sition to attribute, usually very falsely, a special insight into 
the results of changes to those who advocate them. And 
Mr. Bright is supposed to wish for many very terrible things 
indeed,—the division of the land, amongst others, the fall of 
the Church, and a republican Government. Now it is per- 
fectly true that no Reform Bill which could have a chance of 
passing, perhaps none that could be introduced, would pro- 
mote any of these ends in the least; still the fear that it 
might do so, derived from Mr. Bright’s personal wishes as 
popularly interpreted by quiet people, would operate with 
exceeding strength to influence all these vague commentaries 
on the secondary results of a Reform Bill, and would affect 
the country in accepting or rejecting it a great deal more than 
its plain and obvious provisions. 

In a word, Mr. Bright has devoted many great gifts and 
many noble qualities of mind to the task of denouncing the 
ruling classes in the name of the ruled classes, and he must, 
we suppose, take the consequences of having done so, and give 
place to men who have advocated similar measures in a 
different spirit. It may be said that the Reformers of 1830 
did the same. But besides the fact that they were at least 
much more in the right in denouncing the ruling classes than 
Mr. Bright has been of late years,—there is this vast difference 
between the situations, that then the country was bent upon 
something very like a revolution, and now it is bent upon 
having nothing at all like a revolution, but only a quiet im- 
provement. Mr. Bright has been a genius of tempest, a kind 
of political stormy petrel, in an age of tranquillity, and we 
must therefore lose the help of his genius and eloquence in 
the effort to bring about a quiet change without tempest. If 
Englishmen saw his spirit on the waves, instead of setting to 
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work to caulk the ship and mend the sails, they would be for 
reefing topsails and making everything snug for a storm. 





THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 


W* are still without precise intelligence from Jamaica, but 
enough is known of the condition of the island to 
justify us in a blank denial of the assertions that the negroes 
said to be in insurrection are influenced by Haytian agitators, 
and are themselves only too well off. They are badly off, so 
badly off that the island has for months been a perplexity to 
the Colonial Office, and that for seven weeks at least the Secre- 
tary of State has expected news of an attempted insurrection. 
Letters are even now in town from Jamaica in which the 
alarm of the local Government and the strange movements 
among the squadron are noticed either with ridicule or appre- 
hension, and the few persons still keenly interested in the 
colony are well aware of a discontent which a trifle may have 
sufficed to blow into a flame. This discontent has been grow- 
ing for years, and finds its ultimate root in two causes, one of 
which is ineradicable, except perhaps by long-continued pros- 
perity, while the other is within the reach of Parliamentary 
action. The two are the increase of population and the character 
of the Legislative Assembly. The negroes, always prolific, as 
very poor races are everywhere apt to be, have since the 
emancipation multiplied with extraordinary rapidity. The 
climate suits them, the release from forced labour has increased 
the healthiness of the women, early marriage has been fostered 
as an antidote to the immorality customary in slave colonies, 
and though there is a terrible amount of licence remaining, it 
is not of a kind or degree to check greatly the increase of 
population. The pressure for subsistence becomes yearly 
greater, while the means of procuring it grow yearly less. 
Sugar, the grand staple of the export trade, cannot be culti- 
vated to advantage without scientific appliances, that is, with- 
out capital, and capital has for years been leaving Jamaica, 
till only some 30,000 persons are now maintained by the 
ancient cultivation of the island. Other planting scarcely 
exists, and the negroes therefore are driven to hire little plots 
of ground, upon which they grow their food and some little 
tobacco, but scarcely anything else which can be converted 
into money. The island is therefore practically populated by 
cottiers, as poor as Irish cottiers, as dependent upon the 
harvest, and if it be possible still more unenlightened. 

To this population, over-numerous, poverty-stricken, and 
ignorant, the Legislative Assembly adds a number of coloured 
immigrants imported from India and used up at a frightful 
pace, and refuses justice, education, and a sound system of 
conveyance. That Assembly is elected by less than 2,500 
voters in a population of 441,000, and legislates exclusively in 
the interest of the planters. These latter are as a body in- 
heritors of the slaveholding ideas, and sometimes of the 
slaveholding morality, and they have refused all measures in 
the interest of the blacks, wasted half a million sterling on 
coolies, who die like sheep, passed a whipping Act which re- 
calls the tone of the old Black Code, and imposed enormous 
duties on English imports, duties so heavy that.as was publicly 
stated in the Assembly, the negroes were falling back upon 
nakedness to avoid the cost of clothing as raised by the last 
tariff. They could pay in kind, but they cannot in cash, and 
they have no means of raising more. The planters will not 
buy of them, the dealers do not like the half-cleaned pro- 
duce which is all they as cottier cultivators can offer, 
and in many cases the right of eviction is used as in 
Bengal, to compel the tenantry to cultivate particular 
articles and sell them to the owner at a fixed price. Of 
one such case we have the details, as of others which prove 
that the true substitute for slavery, fair wages for fair work, has 
not yet entered the island imagination. The greatest grievance 
of all, however, is the refusal of justice. Jamaica has been 
organized on the country-gentleman system, the owners being 
the sole magistrates, and the owners are said to be unfair 
towards the coloured population. It does not matter much 
in a political point of view whether this charge is true or not. 
Observers like Dr. Underhill, a cool, shrewd man, whose 
evidence is distrusted because he is Secretary to the Baptist 
Mission, but who is a layman and not a negrophile, think it 
has a foundation, the planter even when upright being 
swayed by a feeling of race engrained into his very heart. 
Successive Governors, too, have thought it, and have 
pleaded for stipendiary magistrates, but the Assembly is 
jealous of its electors’ power, and absolutely refuses to 
change the system. Whether however the charge is true or 


—. 
| false, it is believed to be true, and that belief is fatal to any 
confidence between Governors and governed. The negro when 
injured will not apply to the magistrates, and when summoned 
| accepts his sentence as a “white oppression,” while all ciyj] 
| contracts fall hopelessly out of gear. Knowing that he has to 
| deal with a poor employer, the negro refuses to make a bind. 
|ing contract, and when engaged by the day bolts, unless 
regularly paid. He cannot recover his wages by law, and 
therefore can and will give no credit, while the planter who 
wants him for only half the year is often unable to pay until 
the crop is in, that is, until the negro has abandoned his own 
crop for the uncertain chance of obtaining his employer's. 
wages. There are no county courts available, and the negro 
finding no redress from the civil law, believing in none from 
|the criminal law, ignorant by legislative defect, and self. 
indulgent from the absence of result to his self-restraint, falls 
| back absolutely upon the little plot which is not his, to which 
he can get no lease, and which he is not permitted by the con- 
_veyancing system to buy. When that plot fails the world 
| falls from beneath his feet, and for the past two years it has 
‘failed from drought, failed till the people were in places 
actually without food—there is no poor law—till they, among 
the vainest of races, leave their children without clothing, till 
in places they deliberated whether they, like their fathers, 
had not better fly to the mountains. The accidental publica- 
| tion of a letter from Dr. Underhill to Mr. Cardwell, which had 
| 80 impressed the Secretary that he forwarded it to Governor 
| Eyre for a report, blew the discontent into a flame, and meetings 
| of coloured men were held, demanding higher wages, education, 
| better representation, an end to immigration, and the exemp- 
tion of raw materials from import duties. None of these 
demands were complied with; the Governor, though admit- 
ting the badness of the governing class, condemned the negroes, 
and an unlucky placard was published by authority, headed 
‘The Queen’s Advice,” and containing in other words the 
answer which Pharaoh gave to the children of Israel, ‘“ Ye are 
idle, ye are idle.’”” This increased the irritation to its height, 
and some accidental circumstance, most probably a movement 
among the West Indian Regiments, who are principally libe- 
rated Africans, has, we doubt not, caused the explosion which 
has led to the demand for troops. It cannot be a very for- 
midable one, for the negroes have no arms, and unless the 
black soldiers have joined it, it is difficult to see why they 
alone were not strong enough to put it down. 
The first duty of the Government, it is clear, is to put down 
| the insurrection. Whatever the evils inherent in the present 
| system, and they are many, the violent uprising of an ignorant 
population is not the remedy for them, and they must if 
needful be reduced to order by the strong arm. That done, 
however, it will become the duty of the Imperial Government 
| to re-organize the island, if necessary by measures of revolu- 
| tionary breadth. The old order of things has broken down. 
| The Assembly, convened on a plan two hundred years old, is a 
/nest of jobbers, and the planting class is alike by hereditary 
| feeling and by circumstances disqualified for the possession of 
| absolute power. If they were angels they would be disqualified 
| by the ineradicable distrust among those they govern begotten 
| by two centuries of misrule, and being what they are, average 
Englishmen, with strong prejudices, declining capital, and the 
moral tone of a passed-away state of society, are entirely unable 
| to attract the confidence of those beneath them. On the other 
hand, there is no class in the country to whom their power can 
be transferred. The mulattoes are not educated, and encourage 
race hatreds of their own, and the negroes must be educated 
before they can be trusted with the franchise. There is no 
iron necessity, as in the Southern States of America, for giving 
them power in order that they may not be trampled on, for an 
authority exists in the island competent to secure justice. The 
Queen’s representative, and he alone in Jamaica, possesses at 
once the requisite knowledge, the needful confidence, and the 
indispensable freedom from class interests, and to him all 
power should, as in Ceylon, be temporarily confided. If Mr. 
Cardwell doubts as to the condition of the island, let him 
send out a royal commission of inquiry, or if, as is probable, 
he knows facts as strong as any commission could gather, let him 
at once propose to Parliament the conversion of Jamaica into a 
Queen’s colony. Ceylon, with its hostile races and labour difficul- 
ties, prospers under that régime, and any Governor who has 
served in the Mauritius, or Ceylon, or India would be able to re- 
arrange society upon the double bases of peasant proprietorship 
and swift redress for civil or military injury. There is no 
danger to the planter in such a change, for the Governor 
would be a white, and the stronger the laws against fraud, 
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the greater the influence of capital and ownership. Transform 
most of the taxes from customs duties into direct imposts, as 
Earl Grey recommended, and the negro must work to earn them, 
while a new tenure for the waste land, a system of compulsory 
education, and a little increase in the means of communicating 
between the interior and the sea, will speedily give him means 
of payment. The talk about negro indolence is pure rub- 
bish. There is no settled race upon earth which is indolent, 
the Bengalee slaving nine hours a day, and the Nea- 
politan tilling his land with as much assiduity as a Dutch- 
man, and the negro is only lazy because he never reaps the 
reward of labour. Ten years of strict, equal government, ad- 
ministered by a man who can press hard when needful on 
either race, and who will attend to physical improvement, 
will, we believe, make the island as prosperous as Ceylon, 
where, with no slavery and a native population which will not 
work for wages, the people import European goods to the 
extent of a pound a head per annum, and the Treasury is so 
overflowing that the Colonial Office has quarrelled with the 
planters by issuing an order that they shall pay for their own 
troops. Nothing short of a radical change like this can, we 
are convinced, save the island, which is full of natural re- 
sources, from sinking finally into the condition of a great 
tropical pauper warren, hopelessly insolvent, and requiring to 
be garrisoned with at least five thousand men. <A possession 
of that kind is worse than useless, and it rests with My. 
Cardwell to avoid a calamity which may yet interfere with 
the prosperity budgets of many years. He has a great oppor- 
tunity before him, and may yet prove to the public that he 
possesses the one quality opinion does not attribute to him— 
governing force. 


NAPOLEON ON ALGERIA. 

NHE Emperor of the French has apparently compromised 
his views on the government of Algeria. His original 
plan, so far as it could be deduced from expressions purposely 
reticent, was to abandon the interior of Algeria to a native 
ruler responsible only to himself, who should, while remaining 
a faithful subject of France, be independent in details, and 
build up for himself and by himself an Arab civilization. 
Europe would have watched that experiment with the deepest 
interest, for it has not forgotten Granada, and it sees that the 
problem of infusing European civilization into Asiatic society. 
a problem which must be worked out, has not yet been solved. 
An Arab administration supported by European strength, and 
directed to European ends through Asiatic means, might have 
produced results which would have been permanent in their 
influence over half mankind, for if a new Granada is possible 
we are misgoverning India and shrinking from our duty in China 
and Japan. Moved, however, by the remonstrances of thie 
colonists, who feared Arab incursions, by the annoyance of the 
officials, who foresaw a diminution of their power, and by 
the disapproval of the army. which considers that it has bled 
for Algeria, the Emperor has restricted his final proposals 
within much narrower limits. He still considers Algeria a 
failure, still points to the vast outlay it involves of men as well 
as of money, and still insists that an end is possible which 
has never been obtained—the reconciliation of the Arabs 
with the colonists. He still seeks to reduce the army, 
and is still anxious about the finance of the colony, still harps 
on the necessity of utilizing the Arabs as cultivators, and still 
in his heart believes the great Orleanist conquest a burden 
rather than an advantage to France. Tle yields, however, as 
he always does, to dangerous opposition, and substitutes for 
the more rotund scheme a comparatively feeble proposal. The 
colonists and the garrisons are to be withdrawn from beyond 
the Tell, but the army is only to be reduced from 75,000. to 
50,000 men. The fortifications ave to be abandoned, but the 


colonists are to be organized into a national guard under the | 


name of a reserve, a measure which will immensely increase 
the military strength of the colony, but will also deepen its 
military tone. The idea of the Vice royalty, if ever seriously 
entertained, is surrendered, and the local Government requested 
instead to restore the authority of the Sheiks in their own 
clans, and to treat them with every kind of personal respect. 
No link, however, is created between the clans, and the chiefs 
will remain subordinate to the local administration. a ¢ hange 


which all who know either Algeria or India will recognize to | 


be of vital importance to their authority. The Emperor would 
not have interfered except upon grave occasions; to the local 
bureaux every occasion of interference will seem a grave one. 


The latter, too, will sympathize with individuals, which the En 


a 
peror would not have done, and it is in its effect on individuals | 


that Asiatic rule is first of all offensive to Europes. vilicials. 
The interference will be as incessant as it is in Gwalior or 
the Deccan, where independence means the full right to do any- 
thing whatever which the British Government considers expe- 
dient, or advisable, or necessary to be done. The “ Bureaux 
Arabes,” i. e., the separate administration for natives, are not 
abolished, but their heads are to be more experienced men, 
are to remain longer without change, and are to be selected 
from a somewhat wider field, which will include officers of the 
scientific services. Engineers, artillerymen, and doctors, are 
admitted, and they are all distinctly more adaptable than 
officers of the line, but no Arab is declared eligible for high 
office. No native “army” is to be organized, but the bat- 
talions of Turcos are to be enlarged, the position of the Spahis 
improved, and a special corps formed to be at the disposal of 
the Arab bureaux, an idea resembling that of the Indian 
military police. Finally, everybody is to be more courteous 
to the Arabs, they are to be allowed their own laws on 
questions of marriage and inheritance, and new bands of colo- 
nists are to be attracted by immense material improvements. 
Thus, thinks the Emperor, Algeria will be enabled to supply 
soldiers, while colonists and Arabs, interfusing their civiliza- 
tions, may commence the amicable contest of improvement and 
of wealth. 

The French journals are in eestacies over the wisdom of 
these suggestions, and no doubt the majority of them so far 
as they go are very good, but the entire plan, heralded with 
such pomp, and introduced with such hints of mighty changes, 
strikes us as very weak. There is no central idea in it, nothing 
but an effort to improve in details a scheme of administration 
which has hitherto failed in all its essentials. The Arabs are 
not made freer than before. It is true the French ave to retire 
within narrower bounds, but merely to retire, as our Indian 
experience shows, is of no use, the advance necessary to self- 
defence always recommencing as the retrograde movement ends. 
As the Europeans retire the Arabs close up, and occasions of 
conflict remain as numerous as ever. At this moment the 
French are contending not against insurgents, but against 
tribes whose homes are beyond their uttermost border, but 
who yet force them into the field, and cost them as many 
lives and as much money as if they were already French 
subjects. ad the tribes been made independent in internal 
affairs, or responsible only to an invisible monarch, they would 
| have had no reason for attacking a power clearly not propagans 
dist, but now they have as much reason for uniting with the wild 





tribes as they ever had before. It is nothing to Arabs whether 
the chiefs of bureaux are experienced men or inexperienced, 
capiains or ensigns, and not much whether they are able or 
ineflicient. They do not want to be governed by them at all, 
and in their hearts probably prefer the beardless lad who lets 
them alone to the competent oflicer who will insist on 
upsetting all their ideas of the natural order of things 
‘for their own good.” An improving Englishman is 
troublesome enough to an Oriental, though he does not draw 
logical deductions, but an improving Frenchman who does, 
who, for example, has no idea of State education unless it be 
compulsory, is simply intolerable. The Arabs will simply hate 
the invaders rather more than before, and it is from that hatred 
all French difliculties in Algeria spring. If the Arabs would 
but acquiesce in the foreign rule, even without liking it, there 
would be no necessity for this huge garrison—equivalent to 
one of 5,090,000 men for British India,—no deficiency of 
revenue, no obstacle to the immigration of any number of 
French settlers. It is hatred which the Emperor has to 
soothe away, and the spoonfuls which he administers of offi- 
cial sweetmeat will not suflice to soothe it. Independence 
under a suzerain might haye done so, though that is doubtful, 
but the increased age of the Arab’s masters certainly will not 
ido it. Yet no other advantage that we can perceive is offered 


him, except a remote chance of a municipal career. An Arab 
does not want a municipal career. He will accept it if it is 
well paid, but what he wants to satisfy his imagination is a 
chance such as the Emperor cannot give, a chance of rising at 
a bound into a prince, of ruling men by mere volition, of making 
his name great in all Mussulman lands. What does the ruling 
man of a clan which a generation since might have swayed 
Northern Africa care for a permission to become, if a French 
| subaltern deigns to permit, the mayor of the commune in which 
he resides? For the rest, the reduction of the army merely 
gives the Arab a new hope, the order to decrease interference 
new reason for hating the officials who will interfere as much 
as ever, the novel politeness an argument for trying to extort 
concessions more substantial. There are but two ways of 
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governing Orientals, through themselves, or through a strong 
administration avowedly irresponsible to the people, and the 
Emperor establishes neither. The failure will be all the more 
exasperating because Napoleon had excited such high hopes, 
had seemed so thoroughly to comprehend the native desire to 
be free from this exasperating compulsion to be other than 
nature has permitted him to be. 

The colonists gain no more than the Arabs. Their griev- 
ance is military government, and they are to be governed by 
soldiers still. They ask for liberty, and are told that the 
army shall be reduced; for self-government, and are offered 
new harbours and more roads; for the right of combination, 
and are informed that a bureau will give them greater boun- 
ties on their produce. One advantage indeed they obtain, 
‘absolute free trade with France, and this may produce results, 
but free trade is of little value if a settler must have permis- 
sion to use the machinery he has imported, cannot erect a 
bridge without military sanction, and must not go first-class 
in a steamer lest a soldier should perchance want the accom- 
modation. As for the third class, the officials, they will be 
simply worried by the Imperial plan. Their responsibilities 
are not reduced, but their powers are; their duties are not 
lightened, but they have native associates thrust upon them; 
their objects are not changed. but the logical pursuit of 
them essential to a Frenchman's happiness is interrupted. No 
class is seriously benefited, and none will be greatly conciliated, 
while the benefit to French finance will, we suspect, be found 
delusive. It is useless to knock off twenty-five thousand men 
when at the first rumour of danger they are sure to be re- 
placed, vain to restrict the number of men per regiment when 
treble the number saved are armed, equipped, and enrolled in 
areserve. If the interior had been abandoned on any scheme 
which conciliated the people, France might have saved the 
half of her four millions a year; if she could attract a great 
colonial population she might save the whole, but all the 
Emperor has suggested is slightly to ameliorate the existing 
scheme, and the first consequence of ameliorations is always out- 
lay. There may be reasons, and we doubt not there are, which 
rendered the adoption of the original scheme impracticable, 
but its substitute suggests the handiwork rather of some 
experienced and conservative official, than of the dreamy but 
far-sighted and original French Sultan. 





THEATRICAL TASTE AND MANAGEMENT.—THE 
LYCEUM AND OLYMPIC. 
OTH the Lyceum and the Olympic have started afresh this 
weck. Mr. Fechter has re-opened his theatre after an un- 
usually long recess, and Mr. Horace Wigan has changed the 
principal pieces and materially altered his troupe of actors. Both 
these gentlemen are themselves actors of no ordinary merit, and 
Mr. Fechter has shown a power for the greatest and most intel- 
lectual part in the whole range of the drama such as the English 
stage has not, for the last thirty years at least, displayed before. 
Yet the greater of the two actors has shown decidedly the worse 
taste of the two as a manager, and even Mr. Wigan, though by his 
admirable choice of a first piece and the almost perfect assignment 
of actors to their parts he shows his power of management, dis- 
plays in his choice of the new comedy, in which he sustains, and sus- 
tains with all the ability of which it will allow, the principal part 
himself, a preference for intrinsically vulgar situations and exhausted 
jokes that tells very ill for his own individual taste. Mr. Fechter has 
chosen pieces of a rapidly descending order of merit from //amlet 
down to The Watch Cry, which last has no merit at all, except splendid 
scenery and gorgeous dress. Mr. Wigan, while putting such a little 
gem on the stage as Mr. Tom Taylor's old drama A Sheep in Wolf's 
Clothing becomes in the hands of the present performers, puts side by 
side with it a piece of worthless farce in three acts, which, but for 
some acting that is far too good for such stuff, would rely for its 
entertaining power wholly on a running fire of facetious allusion 
to those immoralities and vices which for some reason that we 
do not comprehend are supposed to be laughable. Why do 
managers, who understand so well what an actor may achieve, 
think so ill of the public as to dose them with these poor and in 
part deleterious drugs? Of all the five pieces which are now being 
acted at the Lyceum and Olympic Theatres, but one cau give 
any real pleasure to anything but the eyes of the audience, and as 
for the pleasure of mere gorgeous effects, five shillings laid out in 
fireworks would be more remunerative in agreeable dazzle to the 
optic nerve than the divertissement so absurdly interpolated in the 
second act of the melodrama at the Lyceum, or the tincture of pun 
and spectacle in Prince Camaralzaman at the Olympic. 














The truth is, we believe, that really good actors have so much 
power over their audience independently of the particular part 
they play, that they rapidly become more and more indolent in the 


expenditure of their own effort. Finding they get about the same 
amount of mere external applause, whether they act a great part 
which it requires their best effort to fill, or make a poor one look as if 
it had a great deal more in it than it has, they constantly diminish 
their demands on themselves, till at last they trust to little 
more than their power of expression to command the sympathy 
of their audience for the vaguest and silliest trash. When 
Mr. Fechter bounds on to the stage with the rich play of expres- 
sion on his mobile countenance and fulness of life in every move- 
ment, he would probably be clapped if he were not acting a part 
at all, but only showing how many and how various shadows of 
smiles can pass over his face in a single minute. When Mr. 
Horace Wigan lets that air of dry perplexity complicate the hard 
lines of settled worldly knowledge on his face, his audience would 
laugh if he were only repeating hoary jokes out of Joe Miller or 
no jokes at all. Men with faces like Mr. John Parry have only 
to come on to a platform and everybody laughs before they open 
their mouths, and so all good actors, whether their power is comic 
or not, have a certain command over their audience which is in 
great measure independent of the part taken and the success with 
which it is taken. There is aremarkable instance of this in the new 
piece at the Lyceum, In Mr. Fechter's part of Leone Salviati there is 
absolutely nothing of a character, nothing specific to act. The manis 
loyal to his chief, attached to his wife, is imprisoned for fifteen 
years in a dungeon, and has to go through other exciting adven- 
tures. He pretends to be dumb in order to save his own life, and 
afterwards avails himself of the deception to save the lives of 
others. But there is nothing in all this to distinguish him from 
hundreds of thousands who might happen to be placed in the same 
position. There is no fixed channel to define the character at all, 
Loyalty, and love, and a little scorn, he has to show, and he has 
to choose for himself how to show them. ‘There is no character to 
study, and consequently Mr. Fechter studies nothing except how 
to throw as much life into his face as possible. In the pantomime, 
when he acts the part of a dumb prisoner, who has been shut 
up for fifteen years, he throws a good deal too much life 
into it, and gesticulates more like the man Friday fresh from 
banquets on his enemies, than like one reduced by hard fare 
and the solitary confinement of years. Throughout the part 
Mr. Fechter evidently feels that he may mould it at the moment 
as he pleases, and need confine himself to no specific conception 
at all, and hence there is really no unity in it. We have Mr. 
Fechter promising loyalty to a chief, Mr. Fechter parting tenderly 
from his wife, Mr. Fechter making signs of gratitude or defiance, 
Mr. Fechter defying an enemy, but as he is not throwing hiinself 
into the attitude of any character, but only into a very inde- 
terminate situation, in which he feels free, within certain very 
easy limits, to look precisely as he pleases, there is little or no 
pleasure in his acting beyond that derived from the astonishing 
elasticity and verve of his power. ‘here cannot be illusion with- 
out something much more closely defined in situation, if not in 
character. Nobody can form any estimate of what the expression 
in any particular scene onght to be, because nobody has any idea 
connected with Leone Salviati himself, and the various passions 
appealed to by the situations of the play are half-pointed out, 
exceedingly confused, and vague. Mr. Fechter is at large, 
as it were, throughout, making immense play with his flexible 
countenance, but with no distinct purpose intelligible either to 
himself or his audience. There is no sufficient idea in the part to 
delineate. He is like a painter mixing colours on his palette for 
mere effects of colour without any artistic aim. ‘That is a great 
deal easier to him, we do not doubt, than painting a specific pic- 
ture, and it pleases an audience much as rich colours please a baby’s 
eye, apart from any form. But it is not acting. 

Not precisely the same can be said of the trashy three-act piece 
called A Cleft Stick, at the Olympic, which it was unworthy of 
French art to compose, and of Mr. Oxenford to adapt to the 
English stage,—because the situations are definite enough, though 
very vulgar, and stale to the last degree. But it is not by acting 
these stale jokes, but by looking as if they were making much 
better jokes, that Mr. Wigan and Mrs. St. Henry contrive 
to amuse their audience. The text of this silly piece may 
serve them as mere sign-posts in what direction to use 
their mental control over the expression of their countenance, 
but in real life we are quite sure they would not throw 
half the expression into their face over pleasantries so flat and 
antediluvian. ‘The interferences of a mother-in-law, the jealous 
suspicions of a wife, the empty jollity of a drinking companion 
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are the well-worn subjects for this unhumorous comedy, and 
it only shows how much better are some of the actors than the 
piece, that they can anake something out of situations so hack - 
nied. The points, if they may be called such, of A Cleft Stick, 
are as much too small and destitute of dramatic value from their 
ttiness, as the points of The Watch Cry are too loose, and vague, 
and destitute of dramatic value for their want of clear definition. 
Mr. Fechter fails in his new piece from providing no well-marked 
dramatic channel for his genius to flow in at all, Mr. Wigan from 
providing so very narrow a ditch that he can only succeed by over- 
flowing it. 
In strong contrast to these wretched pieces is the old one re- 
produced at the Olympic to which we have alluded, and acted 
with a perfection that has not often been equalled. The piece is 
slight enough, but its situation is full of interest, and that a most 
dramatic one, and clearly-defined, so that the audience feels what 
kind of dramatic expression is wanted, and yet large enough and 
sufficiently worthy of effort to tax the powers of a good actor. 
A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing is a story suggested by the brutality of 
Colonel Kirke’s ‘‘ Lambs,” the brutal regiment which was guilty 
of so many cruelties after the suppression of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion in 1685. ‘The idea of the plot is exceedingly simple. The wife 
of Jasper Carew—the latter a rebel supposed to have perished on the 
field of Sedgemoor,—affects to be a keen Royalist, and even to en- 
courage Colonel Percy Kirke’s addresses, in order the better to shield 
her husband, who is really hiding in her house. For this purpose 
she has to feign a political tergiversation she detests, not only to the 
people of the little town of Taunton, but even to Jasper Carew’s 
own mother, a bitter Whig, who believes her son really dead, and 
to part with her little daughter to this grandmother, lest the child 
should discover her father’s presence and not be able to simulate 
ignorance. The great point of the play is the delineation of the 
various and conflicting feelings in the wife’s heart, love and 
terrible fear for her husband, something like absolute enjoy- 
ment of the part she has to play in fooling the brutal Colonel, 
and inventing excuses to keep him at a distance and delay 
the marriage for which he presses, eager yearning for her child, 
grief at the bitter charges brought against her unjustly by her 
mother-in-law, aud, with it all, a state of intense nervous excite- 
ment which alone sustains her spirit through the emergency. All 
this is played by Miss Kate Terry with far more skill than we have 
yet seen exhibited by her in any previous part. It is an exquisite 
piece of acting, free, delicate, always graceful, and now and then 
rising into great power. When Colonel Kirke is pursuing 
her for a kiss, and, she having unguardedly called out for 
help, her husband opens the door of the closet where he 
was concealed to come to her aid, the scream of laughter 
with which she arrests at once Kirke’s pursuit, while his back 
is still turned to the cupboard, and her husband's exit, and calls 
out—really to both alike, though apparently only to Kirke—* A 
truce, gallant colonel! Promise me not to stir a step from where you 
are, and I'll tell you why I object to your salute,” is as fine a 
piece of acting as we have seen for years. The laugh is full of 
hysteric excitement, of warning to her husband, of feminine 
artifice, and abrupt generalship. Nor could the varying tenderness 
of her averted face when the servant (not in the secret) is telling 
her a story of her child whom he has met in the streets, be easily 
surpassed. When he tells her how the little one still longs to 
come back to her mother she is all but in tears,—when he says she 
gave him her cake to eat she smiles as if she saw the little thing 
making its present, and when he tells her how nothing will induce 
the little one to think ill of her mother, she lightens suddenly into 
triumph, soon to relapse into tears. How Miss Terry manages to 
turn pale with fright when ‘“ Kirke’s Lambs” are on the point 
of discovering her husband we cannot conceive, but she certainly 
does do so, and the colour returns slowly to her face as the danger 
passes, as if the danger were real and not artistic. She has 
taught her little sister, too, to act the child’s part with most art- 
less art. Miss Florence Terry is already (at nine years old per- 
haps) a simple and promising little actress. Nor are the other 
parts much less perfect. Mr. Neville never acted better than in 
Jasper Carew,—showing both humour, tenderness, and impatient 
courage. Colonel Kirke is admirably represented by Mr. Maclean, 
and the rough Somersetshire servaut—even a more difficult part — 
quite as admirably done by Mr. Soutar. It is not an ambitious piece, 
but one more nearly fulfilling the conditions of a true domestic situa- 
tion, well suited to the powers of the actors and yet taxing them 
to the utmost, it would not be easy to find. Why cannot actors 
so able as Mr. Fechter and Mr. Wigan take some pains to choose 
pieces which, like this, will not only not injure, but raise the 
dramatic taste of their audience? We do not expect managers to 


do what is now done at the Adelphi, in Rip Van Winkle, that is, 
allow the genius of an individual actor its full swing even when it 
goes quite over the heads of the majority in the pit, and even the 
boxes, but they might at least endeavour to choose the best parts 
an English audience can appreciate, instead of administering so 
freely vulgar spectacle and vulgarer jokes. 





LORD STANLEY ON EXERCISE. 

EDENTARY men owe Lord Stanley a piece of plate, some- 
thing bigger than the silver toothpick which Elliston is said 
to have described by that meaningless phrase. He has struck a 
hard blow at a superstition which, harmless to the rest of man- 
kind, inflicts upon them severe and wholly unmerited suffering. 
He has ventured, being a possible Premier, and the heir to Knows- 
ley, and a passed Cabinet Minister, and a man of considerable 
independence of thought, to affirm publicly that a “ constitu- 
tional,” a walk undertaken for the sake of a walk, is not an 
“entertaining” mode of passing one’s time. He even ventures, 
fearless of the comments which will be passed on him by reading 
men of Cambridge, by studious persons over forty, by the majority 
of old women, by all wives of fat husbands, and by the entire 
shopocracy, to declare that it is one of the least entertaining occu- 
pations that man has ever devised. We feel inclined to recant every 
criticism we have ever passed upon Lord Stanley, on his want of 
imagination, on his tendency to believe ‘ hard” sense the equiva- 
lent of originality, on his wonderful capacity for uniting all that 
is unpleasant in the opinions of Manchester with all that is harsh 
in the views of Castle Hedingham, and to welcome the hope of 
Mr. Adderley and Mr. Robert Lowe as a genuine philanthropist. 
After all, the man who directly reduces the sum of human suffering 
is the man for the nineteenth century, and Lord Stanley has reduced 
it very much indeed. He has given an opinion which tells, which 
is quotable, which can be repeated without a volume of ex- 
planation as to the position of its author, against a belief which 
has inflicted if not as much as misery as Calvinism, at least as 
much as any one not having a distinctly religious origin. Of all 
minor penances that of walking when one has nothing to walk 
for and does not want to walk is the greatest, and henceforward 
one may sit quiet or take a cab without fear of the reproach of 
suicide. The ‘‘ constitutional ” is officially condemned by the most 
sensible man in England, and the average Englishman may pluck 
up courage to tell his wife that he is inclined to think it illegal, 
and is he a respectable citizen to overtly break the law? Pending 
the consequent discussion he can sit still, and even that, hope still 

surviving, is a daily and inestimable gain. 

Seriously, Lord Stanley’s illustration of the value of gymnastics 
as a national amusement was extremely happy. He hit on the 
precise class who want that addition to their means of enjoyment, 
and the precise reason for wanting it. ‘The practice of gymnastics 
is not wanted for the people of England as it is wanted, for 
example, for the people of Germany, because one-half of the people 
of England enjoy much better opportunities of cultivating the 
body than the gymnasium can afford, but it is wanted for the 
other half, for the men, a daily increasing number, who pass their 
youth and manhood, and if unfortunate their old age, without 
permanently quitting the pavement. That is the fact which the 
social politicians of Great Britain have to accept, and have not yet 
accepted. One of the conditions of the old civilization, its muni- 
cipal character, has returned upon us, and life must henceforward 
be organized upon that datum. One-half of the British popula- 
tion lives in paved towns. Probably two-thirds of the total con- 
stituency, the ultimate governing class which, if excited, can con- 
trol throne, peers, and press, and every other political force save 
only that of ideas, lives habitually within the range of the gaslights, 
lives so habitually that, as an accomplished man said recently to 
the writer, he ‘had forgotten how dark it could be on a coun- 
try road.” The rapid increase of manufacturing wealth, and 
therefore of chances connected with manufacturing wealth, the 
decrease in the importance of agriculture, the increasing em- 
ployment of machinery, and above all, the spread of that kind 
of education which makes men gregarious, eager to cease to 
stand alone, are all accelerating the process, until we believe 
within twenty years a heavy majority of Englishmen will 
be domiciled in cities. They must, if England is to retain its 
national character, be kept healthy, and healthy in respects not 
greatly affected by the mere fact of association. ‘Those accidents 


of locality now so fatal to longevity will, we believe, slow as the 
reform sometimes seems, be very speedily corrected. ‘The main truth 
that sewage in a town is ‘matter in the wrong place” has gone 





deep into the national mind, and within this generation English 
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: will probably be as sweet as hay-fields, as free from miasma 
as Camberlan] uplands. We should not be surprised even to seé 
a slight recoil on the other side, to hear of contrivances distinctly 
oppressive, of regulations very hostile to human freedom, of 
ihe growth of an opinion tending to place an immoral value 
upon human life. There are higher ends than keeping 
wlive, though we, with our feeble diatribes about the slaughter 
of the American campaigns, aud the horrors of war, and 
the iniquity of defending freedom, seem in some danger of 
temporarily forgetting that fact The citics will get healthy 
enough, aad all power being already in the hands of those who 
live in them, they wiil in no long time become pleasant enough 
to their inhabitants. Pure water, and clear artificial lights, and 
wide parks, an‘l open squares, and shaded streets, and picturesque 
architecture are ouly questions of time, a free and inventive race 
which dwells in cities being quite certain to make those cities 
habitable for itself. The point is the condition of the citizens, 
and upon this we own to some grave misgivings. 

There is, we believe, great danger, not so much of a deterioration 
of our race as of a change in it, which we none of us wish tosee. The 
fear of actual deterioration is, we believe, exaggerated, as exagger- 
ated as the terms in which some writers describe the physical con- 
dition of the lower classes of townsmen in Manchester, Liverpool, 
or London. Even now the most dangerous antagonist an English 
gentleman can have in a row, the best support in a hard cam- 
paign, is a London costermonger, and one element in the condition 
of the city workman is very frequently forgotten. He has to 
work, and work daily, and work is the second best form of 
athletic training. Long before serious injury has been inflicted 
we shall have prevented child labour, and modified youthful 
labour, and abolished the injuricus forms of female labour, and 
reduced the total number of hours, and made all the conditions of 
wages, food, and lodging more favourable to longevity. But there 
will remain something to be done, and it is this which Lord 
Stanley advises the great cities todo. We have not only to keep 
the lungs free and the stomach filled with good food, but to do 
something much more difficult, restore tone to the nerves, reduce 
the over-excitable, sensitive, eager Englishman of the cities to the 
ruminant placidity which characterizes him in the country. It is as 
needful, if we would see men attain the fulness of corporeal 
development, to educate the body as to train the mind in order 
to secure a corresponding growth of intellect, and we do not as a 
nation train the body. ‘The upper class does, because it has 
recognized the fact that the body is one great medium or vehicle 
of pleasure, that a weak man cannot enjoy himself as well as a 
strong one. ‘The working class does because strength means 
wages, and because it has, owing to English social arrangements, 
a profound horror of sickness, which as education creates pre- 
vision is becoming one of the great miseries of English lower- 
class life. But the middle class does not. It is very much occu- 
pied and has no time, is cooped up in cities and has no space, 
is Calvinistic and has no inclination. Speculatively it inclines 
to think the body, which God made as much as the soul, a 
work of the devil, while practically it is of opinion that eating 
is the only pleasure attainable without interference with business. 
As the pressure on the young increases, and they are hurled into 
life at seventeen instead of twenty, and the need of instruction is 
more felt, and the prizes are reserved for knowledge, the indisposi- 
tion to train the body increases till we run some risk of becoming 
a nation well built, very healthy, and with great possibilities of 
strength, but unhinged, over-nervous, and incapable of, because 
unaccustomed to, long-continued exertion. That is the case 
already with the sons of the professional class and the children 
of small shopkeepers, and it will be the case with more. It must 
be corrected, if we do not want to see a positive decline in the 
total amount of the national energy, and the only remedy is to 
apply to the body the system we have applied to the mind, regu- 
larly discipline it, and make both lives artificial instead of one. 
The gymnasium may be a poor substitute for a natural life, 
just as instruction is a poor substitute for the habit of affairs, 
or French lessons for the habit of talking French, but it supplies 
a great want, and may be made with care to fill the place of more 
natural training. If made so interesting that it is frequented 
willingly, as is we believe the case in Edinburgh, and is beginning 
to be the case in Liverpool, it may fill the place completely on every 
point but one. Occupation which is dreary is never, comparatively 
speaking, beneficial, as any Londoner may ascertain by taking a 
sharp stroll in and about Islington or Clerkenwell, and a 
gymnasium is apt to be very dreary. If training can only be made 
interesting, brought by rivalry and admiration into something of 
that relation to daily life which it held in the Pagan world, if it 
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ceases to be an exercise only and becomes an amusement also this 
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difficulty will disappear, and there will remain the single one of 
age. Young men on the Continent use the training school a little 
too late. For the true citizen, the lad who lives in streets, and works 
at the desk, and expects to win the game of life without strong daily 
labour, seventeen is the latest age at which the practice should 
commence. It is then that the chest needs expansion, the muscles 
strengthening, and the whole body that nervous tonic which physicians 
try to supply with drugs, and the lad himself by varying his life 
often aimlessly, sometimes evilly. To such lads the use of a good 
gymnasium for five hoursa week means thedifference between health 
and rickettiness, and it is this class, as well as full-grown clerks 
and shopmen, which in the next public effort should be considered, 
Liverpool has set a good example, but Liverpool will want ten 
such gymnasia, and every town in England with more than ten 
thousand inhabitants should follow the example of the great port. 
We trust if Mr. Rogers succeeds in his educational project, and 
he is pretty certain of success, having all the facts on his side, 
most of the arguments, and the body of the ten-pounders, he will 
take the lead in the movement in the City, and once fairly set in 
London the example will be followed in places which need it even 
more, till we may yet reach the ultimate ideal, a gymnasium in 
every great parish, an opinion which shall condemn non-member. 
ship as effeminate, and a belief in physical training as widely dif- 
fused as the belief in education is beginning to be. The best 
peculiarity of Greek civilization will then be linked into the 
Christian system, and as a minor but appreciable advantage, 
muscular Christianity, having fulfilled its task, will be relegated 
to that limbo of useful crotchets to which it really belongs. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


eo \ E should ourselves,” thinks the Times, ‘‘ substitute ancient 
civilization, or some such term, for Greece in the thesis of 

the address” which Mr. Gladstone recently delivered in Edin- 
burgh. Very probably, and if the substitution had been made we 
should have enjoyed the pleasure of reading an able Times article, 
instead of the speech which Mr. Gladstone actually delivered. 
We should have passed from a close and individual historical study 
to chit-chat philosophy. We ourselves should not have agreed 
with the Times in preferring such an interesting reproduction of the 
received opinions of the day as we should no doubt in that case 
have secured, so we may perhaps be forgiven if we examine the 
speech as it stands, and do not substitute for it words which, as it 
seems to us, would deprive it of its whole meaning and originality. 
As, then, we believe that words have for Mr. Gladstone a 
function, the very opposite of that which Talleyrand attributed to 
them, and do convey a most accurate representation of that 
which is passing in the mind of the speaker, we take it that this 
speech contains perhaps the most wonderful history of the tran- 
sition stage of a great mind which has been given to the 
world since Tennyson sang to us of his ten years of mourning. 
For us we own that the chief interest of the speech lies in the 
photograph which we thus get of the working of its author's 
thought. Throughout, two ideas are struggling with one another, 
—the one, that of Christianity as a system whose apologists 
are to be defended, even when in ‘ unconscious obedience to the 
exigencies of controversy” they pervert the whole current of his- 
tory, and deny their opponents the very position which Mr. Glad- 
stone is claiming for them ; the other that of a fatherly government 
of the world, which displays its power in the education of Jews, 
Greeks, and Christians, to the end that through them all the 
families of the earth may be blessed. It is Mr. Gladstone's 
special characteristic as a speaker that his arguments seem always 
to be framed with a view to convince himself rather than his 
hearers. It is at once his grand advantage over the other speakers 
of our day, and his grand defect. His grand advantage because 
it saves him from the wish to conceal the truth which he sees in 
the cause to which he is opposed, his grand defect because his 
speeches show us not settled convictions, but the battle of unsettled 
thoughts in his own mind, and as an inevitable consequence never 
afford his followers any distinct guiding for the future. Never 
has this characteristic shown itself more clearly than in the speech 
before us. It is evidently the product of long and laborious 
thought. It is as evidently the truest expression he can give of 
the actual state of his own convictions. But how marvellous is 
the contrast between the root-ideas of different passages! That 
preface which the Times would like “swept away” contains 
sentences like these : —‘‘ Something that may be called religionism, 
rather than religion, has led us for the most part not indeed to deny 
in terms that God has been and is the God and Father and 
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Governor of the whole buman race, as well as of Jews and 
Christians, yet to think and act as if His providential eye and care 
had been confined in ancient times to the narrow valley of Jeru- 
salem, and since the Advent to the Christian pale, or even to 
something which, enforcing some yet narrower limitation at our 
own arbitrary will, we think fit to call such.” Or again :—* Let 
us, however, examine more particularly that opinion which has 
prevailed in the world, sometimes sustained by argument, oftener 
by sufferance, sometimes lurking underground, and sometimes 
emboldened to assert itself in the face of day, that, although the 
Divine care extends in a general way to all men, yet we are to 
look for this preparation, at least for the positive parts of it, 
nowhere except in the pages of the Old Testament, and in the 
history and traditions of the patriarchs: and the Jews. This 
opinion has what some of our fathers would have termed ‘a face 
of piety ;’ it has undoubtedly been held by pious persons, and 
urged in what are termed the interests of religion. But that face 
I am persuaded is a face only, a mask which ought to be stripped 
off, as it hides the reality from our view. According to this theory, 
we are to consider the line of the patriarchs and the descendants 
of Abraham as exclusively the objects of any divine dispensation 
which, operating in the times before the Advent, is to be reckoned 
as part of the preparation for the great event. ‘To them we are to 
look as the guardians of all human excellence in all its infinite 
varieties; and when we seem to find it elsewhere, we are either to 
treat the phenomenon as spurious, or else, belioving without sight, 
we are to consider it as derived, through some hidden channel, from 
the stores communicated by Divine revelation to the favoured race.” 
But when we come to the main argument, it really seems as if Mr. 
Gladstone could find no better reason for believing that the Greeks 
had a grand part to play in the divine education of the world, 
than a shadowy kind of conviction that the sentence in the book 
of Genesis which says of the sons of Noah that ‘‘ of them was the 
whole earth overspread” has never been clearly proved to be 
antrue. And yet Mr. Gladstone's whole feelings and sympathies 
are evidently with Greeks, and not with Hebrews, despite his 
splendid passages about the books of Psalms and his clear expres- 
sion of belief in the historical importance of the book of Genesis. 
That indeed which seems to us the radical defect in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s whole treatment of the subject, is that for the old Hebrew 
delief in a God “in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, for He is not far from any one of us,” Mr. Gladstone has 
substituted in his account of the economy of the world a mere 
<loud-compelling Zeus, the father of gods, and men, who sends 
forth the families of the earth with certain traditions, each 
valuable in its way, which each family is to work out for it- 
self according to the nature of the climate and country in which it 
finds itself placed, with the interesting result that for the careful 
historical student their various partial discoveries of truth combine 
to produce a kaleidoscopic effect of rare perfection. Of a personal 
education of the world acting throughout all time on the spirits of 
men and the genius of nations Mr. Gladstone seems to have no 
‘conception, or rather his conception of it is hampered by that 
ecclesiastical worship of tradition which it seems inevitable for him 
to import into his study of history. With all this, that which is 
truest and grandest in the speech is the constant and clearly felt 
belief of the author that the purpose and object of God must be in 
some way the perfection of His creatures, though He almost seems 
to have left them to work it out for themselves, without much as- 
sistance from Him after He has once set them their task. These 
apparent contradictions run through the entire speech. Thus, 
though for the most part Mr. Gladstone seems to feel truly and 
nobly that that which was of importance in the old contro- 
versies between the Fathers and those who still held to the 
old Greek faith, was that the truth should prevail, and not that 
any particular system should be established, he yet cannot 
help passing from an admirable statement of the difficulties 
in which the Fathers were placed, from an admirable account of 
the noble battle which they waged against the vices of heathenism, 
into a partial defence of their perversions of history, on the 
ground of the ‘‘ polemical advantage which was obtained by this 
ansparing method of attack,” as if, when the object was the 
triumph of truth, falsehood or the mutilation of facts was not 
essentially the weakest of arguments, and as if when the cause 
was God's it was not safer to use weapons out of His armoury, and 
not out of the Devil’s. 

Again, if there be one man in the country who is aware of the 
part which Greece has actually played in the world, surely that 
man is Mr. Gladstone; if the words of his introduction to the 
speech mean anything at all, they mean that Greece acted that 
Part by God’s will, and under his guidance. Is it not, then, almost 


| with asense of positive sneering and disgust that one gathers 
from all these windy words about “ anthropomorphism” and the 
| humanistic “element” the apparent conclusion that the genius, 
ithe art, the valour, the philosophy of Greece were allowel a 
| place in the divine system, merely in order to compensate a 
defect in the mind of the Jews which made them bow down more 
readily before the likenesses of inferior animals than before that of 
man, a defect which it had been necessary to cultivate in thei, in 
order that when the Saviour appeared His coming might have 
what we can only call a more startling effect? It were endless 
to follow Mr. Gladstone through the countless confusions of this 
kind which mar the grandeur and beauty of his oration, and leave 
us at last with the impression that there is scarcely one sentence 
in the whole with which we can fully agree. 

And yet with all its defects the speech appears to us (o 
have this enormous importance—that it is the first public at- 
tempt in England to trace the path which a true “science of 
history” may follow—a science which shall pursue the study 
of history philosophically, without eliminating from history the 
chief actor in it. When, having first ascertained our facts with 
rigid veracity, we begin to learn how to ‘trace the footmarks 
of the Most High in the seemingly bewildered paths of human 
history,” not merely with the pious collateral purpose that “ fresh 
wonder and confirmed conviction” may flow therefrom, but 
because if the belief in God be anything better than an * old 
wives’ fable,” a study of history which is not mainly a stuly of 
the purpose of God therein must be infinitely less reasonable than 
a study of a steam engine which should ignore the action of steam ; 
when we begin to establish principles for our investigation as 
carefully as Buckle proceeded with his; when our actual object 
in the study of each portion of history has become the investiga- 
tion of the question, ‘‘how did these events contribute to the 
general process of the education through which the world is 
passing ?” what lessons may we not expect to learn regarding this 
education of the world, this history of men, this science of history ! 
OF course if it be true, as Mr. Froude tells us he sometimes 
fancies, that all history is like a pack of cards, from which you 
may take what you like and reject what you like, and make what 
arrangement you please, such a science is impossible, but then so 
also is all history, and, as we think, all faith also; at all events, 
that Mr. Gladstone has pointed the way to such a region of study 
is, we take it, a new proof of his sympathy with the needs aud 
cravings of his time. 








THE MURRAYS OF ATHOLE—(CONCLUDED.) 

OHLN MURRAY, eldest son of the first Marquis of Athole, who 
succeeded him as second Marquis, was born at Knowsley, the 

seat of his maternal uncle, the Earl of Derby, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1659. He supported William of Orange, as we have seen, in 
the crisis of the Revolution, though Mackay builds his chief reliance 
on him on the fact that he had been for some years at variance 
with his father the Marquis, whom he (Mackay) thoroughly dis- 
trusted. The peerage-books say that he was much attached per- 
sonally to William, and this may have been one motive of his 
conduct at this time, but probably his Presbyterian zeal had more 
weight. He hada regiment given him by King William, and was 
one of the Commissioners for inquiring into the massacre of Glen- 
coe in 1693. In 1695 he was appointed one of the principal Sec- 
retaries of State for Scotland, and (his father being still alive) was 
created Earl of Tullibardine, Viscount of Glenalmond, and Lord 
Murray for life, July 27, 1696. The same year he was appointed 
High Commissioner to the Parliament of Scotland. In the contest 
for the Presidency of the Session, ‘Tullibardine warmly espoused the 
cause of Sir William Hamilton of Whitelaw, Justice-Clerk, and 
is even said to have brought down his commission; but this was 
stopped, and Sir Hew Dalrymple was appointed to the office, June 
7, 1698, after a vacancy of thirty months. On this Tullibardine 
threw up the Seals, alleging that he could only so justify his pledge 
to his friend. He then went into strong opposition, resisting the 
levying of the cess, and proposing a reduction of the land forces in 
July, 1698. He also strongly supported the cause of the Darien Com- 
pany and continued in opposition until the accession of Queen Anne. 
He was then sworn of the Privy Council, and appointed Lord 
Privy Seal in April, 1703. His father died in the May of that 
year, and on the 30th of July following the new Marquis was raised 
to the rank of Duke of Athole, and in 1704 invested with the 
Order of the Thistle. He supported the Act of Security in the 
Parliament of 1703, by the provisions of which Act, on the death of 
| the Queen without issue, the Estates were to name a successor from 
the Protestant descendants of the Royal line of Scotland, but the 
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adlinitted stiecessor to the Crown of England was excluded from 
th>ir choice, unless there were such conditions of government 
settled and executed as might secure the honour and sovereignty 
of the Scottish Crown and King lom,—the freedom, frequency, and 
power of parliaments,—the religion, freedom, and trade of the 
nation from English or any foreign influence. The Act was 
carried in the Estates, but the Commissioner Queensberry told 
them that he was ready to give the Royal assent to all their 
acts save that, There was a great rivalry and antagonism between 
Queensberry and Athole, and the former at this conjuncture was 
tempted to lend his name and sanction to an accusation against 
the latter which created uo small disturbance in the political 
atmosphere. An intimation had been received by the Governor of 
Fort William that there was to be a gathering of the Highland 
clans at Lochaber, nominally for driving the deer, but really for poli- 
tical purposes, and the English Ambassador at the Hague had been 
also informed that a considerable sum in gold had been secretly sent 
to Scotland through a commercial house there; while under cover 
of a general indemnity granted in March to those who would take 
the oaths, Lindsay, Secretary to the Pretender’s Prime Minister, 
Simon Fraser of Lovat, who had fled for worse crimes than treason, 
and several other noted Jacobites, made their appearance in the 
North of Scotland. According to Lovat himself, ‘he had laid before 
the exiled Court a plot for raising the Highlands, and he went over 
fully conimissioned to put it in execution.” But the clas would 
not rise, and Lovat returned to France, having, however, during 
his visit sowed seeds of mischief which rapidly gtew and bore fruit 
immediately afterwards. Lovat had a feud with the Athole 
family, on account of their having suyiported a rival claimant to the 
estates on the death of the late Lord Lovat. ‘He obtained 
an interview with Queensberry, on the assurance that he had 
important secrets to reveal. Te made the startling but not 
unwelcome statement that Athole was in correspondence with the 
exiled House, and offered to produce evidence of the fact. He was 
desired to do so, and took the following method :—He possessed a 
letter signed with only one initial by the ex-Queen. It spoke as 
to a friend who would not be wanting when the day for exertion 
came. It had no address, and is believed to have been intended 
for the Duke of Gordon. Lovat took the liberty of writing on the 
blank cover the address of the Marquis of Athole, and so presented 
the letter, which attested its origin by the likeness of the exiled 
King on the Seal.” The Commissioner sent this letter unopened to 
the Queen on the 25th of September. ‘The plotter Ferguson had 
in the meantime got some clue to Lovat'’s machinations, and profess- 
ing to joinin them, reached the secret of this trick on Athole. 
Finding that there was no satisfactory or promising plot in 
which he could himself embark, he resolved to defeat this piece 
of mischief, and revealed it to Athole (November 25, 1703). He, 
indignant at what seemed the secret machinations of his colleague, 
demanded explanations, and the result of these was that Queens- 
berry was obliged, in the midst of much censure and ridicule, to 
quit office.” Lovat made his way off to the Continent, but 
another plotter, David Baillie, was arrested. It was asserted that 
he had accused Queensberry of having offered him inducements 
to get up a charge against the Duke of Hamilton, Athole, and 
Chancellor Seafield of holding a traitorous correspondence with the 
exiled House. He had added to this the assertion that Lord 
Annandale wished him to fabricate a tale of Hamilton and Athole 
having met him disguised as women to devise Jacobite plots.” 
He had given intimation of this to Hamilton, and thus brought on 
himself a charge of leasing-making. It is impossible to say how 
much, if any, of these allegations were founded in fact ; Mr. Hill- 
Burton inclines to acquit Queensberry, but thinks it not unlikely 
that Annandale was guilty. But the Privy Council convicted 
Baillie, and sentenced him to be transported to the West Indies; a 
stretch of authority which led to a threat of bringing the matter 
before Parliament, whereupon the sentence was withdrawn, and 
Baillie pilloried instead, the mob making a hero of him on the 
occasion. The Scottish Council at the request of Athole had been 
summoned in January, 1704, and the Duke read a long memorial 
on the subject of the accusation against him. In the Parliament 
of Scotland, in July of the same year, he also moved that the 
Queen having been pleased to signify by her Commissioner that 
the examination of the plot should be laid before Parliament, he 
should write to Her Majesty to send down the witnesses and papers 
relating thereto, that the affair might be examined to the bottom, 
and those who were unjustly and falsely accused might be vindi- 
cated, and those who were guilty might be punished as soon as pos- 
sible. On the 26th of August the Parliament took the plot into con- 
sideration, but the matter was postponed till next session, and in the 
end dropped without investigation. The Duke of Athole, in disgust 








at this, resigned his office of Privy Seal and went into opposition. 
It was constantly rumoured during the rest of the reign of Anne 
that he was in correspondence with the Court of St. Germain’s, and 
had even once put his retainers in motion for a southward march, 
when Hamilton's irresolution put a stop to the enterprise. He vio. 
lently opposed the Act of Union through all itsstages, and proposed a 
clause prohibiting the Commissioners for that treaty to depart the 
Kingdom till the Act of the preceding session of the English 
Parliament declaring the subjects of Scotland aliens, was repealed ; 
and on the rejection of the clause entered a protest signed by eighty 
members of the House. He also entered a protest against the 
clause leaving the nomination of the Commissioners to the Queen. 
It is strange and perplexing after this to find a charge of corrupt. 
dealing with the Government brought against him by Lockhart, 
the Jacobite, on the alleged authority of the investigations of the 
Commissioners for inquiring into the national accounts appointed 
by Harley and St. John in 1711. According to him Athole had 
sold himself to the Cabinet for 1,000/., and Lockhart gives a 
graduated list of other prices of noblemen and leading men, ranging 
from the Commissioner’s plum, 12,325/., and the Earl of March- 
mont’s little gratuity of 1,104/. 15s, 7d.,down to Lord Banff’s modest: 
disposal of himself for 11/. 2s., which included a change of religion { 
Athole, far from earning his thousand pounds, gave the project for 
the Union, as we have seen, an uncompromising hostility, and 
another man, whose name is down on the black list, was prepared ta 
take arms against the measure. These facts are significant when 
coupled with the additional one that in the report of the Com-. 
mittee of investigation this accusation is not to be found. They 
had indeed had the matter under consideration, and had examined 
Godolphin and others severely as to the truth of their plea that the 
money was a loan to pay arrears of salary, but though it appeared 
that there had been great secrecy and informality in sending the 
money down, yet the investigation was allowed to drop on this 
point, perhaps out of delicacy to Athole and others, who had 
joined their party. ‘The probability seems to be, on the whole, 
that the payments were for real arrears of salary, &c., but that 
they were made with the hope of conciliating enemies, and not as 
actual purchase-money of votes. Lockhart indeed accuses Athole. 
and others of not taking acquittances for what they thus received, 
and then afterwards, when they obtained certificates from the 
Lords of the Treasury of what was due to them on account of 
arrears of pensions and salaries, making no allowance, or but 
partial allowance, for what they had already received; but the 
charge cannot be accepted in that broad form on his unsupported 
assertion. ‘*The Duke of Athole,” remarks Mr. Hill-Burton, 
“ demanding payment over again, after he had fought a long, hard 
battle to defeat the Union, and while indeed he hada charge of 
high treason hanging over his head, must have been a political 
phenomenon worth observing.” 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Union Athole retired to 
Perthshire, and lived there privately in great splendour till the 
Tories came into power. Joining them, he was chosen one of the six- 
teen representative Peers for Scotland in 1710 and 1713, was High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of Scotland in 1712, 1713, 
and 1714, appointed an Extraordinary Lord of Session November 7, 
1712, and Lord Privy Seal in 1713. He was counted upon by the 
Jacobites as a sure friend at this time, but they had found it 
impossible to get him to commit himself to active measures in their 
behalf, and when their agents sought interviews with that object, 
he was (with many other Scotch noblemen) seized with sudden 
indisposition, which prevented the meeting from taking place. He 
proclaimed George I. at Perth in 1714, but notwithstanding being 
looked upon as a doubtful adherent, he was deprived of his office 
of Privy Seal in September of that year. However, he was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Perthshire on the 19th of August, 
1715, on the breaking out of the rebellion, and his eldest surviving 
son having joined the Chevalier’s standard, Athole obtained an Act 
of Parliament for vesting his honours and estates after his death in 
Lord James Murray, his second surviving son. He himself died at 
Huntingtower, in Perthshire, November 14, 1724. He was nota 
man of any particular ability, but is said to have been throughout 
a zealous Presbyterian, even after he had joined the Jacobite party, 
preferring to the last the clergy of that persuasion to the Episcopa- 
lian, a fact which much perplexe1 his Tory allies. His eldest son, 
John, was killed at the battle of Malplaquet, August 31, 1709, 
unmarried, and his next son, William, then succeeded to the title 
of Marquis of Tullibardine. He was one of the first to join the 
Earl of Marr in 1715, and proclaimed the Chevalier, for which he 
was attainted of high treason by Act of Parliament. On the 
failure of the rebellion Tullibardine escaped abroad, but returned 
to Scotland in 1719, with the Spanish forces sent by Alberoni, 
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and with a commission (not acted on) from the Chevalier appoint- 
ing him Commander-in-Chief. He joined the insurgents in Kintail, 
and was present at their defeat at Glenshiel,? June 18 of that year, 
in which he was wounded, On the 28th of July a proclamation 
was issued for apprehending him, and a price of 2,000/. set on him, 
but he escaped abroad a second time, and lived in exile twenty-six 
years. His next younger brother meanwhile had succeeded to the 
title and estates of Athole, under the Act obtained by the old Duke. 
Tullibardine of course did not recognize this disposition, and as- 
sumed the title also of Duke of Athole. He accompanied the Young 
Chevalier to Scotland, landing with him at Borodale, July 25, 
1745, and on the 19th of August, support by two assistants (being 
feeble and broken-down by hardships and disappointments rather 
than age), he unfurled the standard, while the manifesto and 
commission of Regency were read. He occupied Blair Castle, his 
brother, the Hanoverian Duke, flying at his approach ; but though 
he was personally more popular among the clansmen, the tie of 
feudal attachment had been weakened by his long absence, and 
they hesitated, particularly among the glens nearest the Lowlands, 
to join his standard. He was even obliged to send pyess-gangs to 
compel the attendance of the defaulters, and the fiery cross was 
sent round for the last time in Scotland, and with but indifferent 
success. Tullibardine bitterly complained of this falling off of the 
clans from their ancient character, but it might have consoled him 
to some extent that they were still more indifferent to the call of 
his brother and rival. After the battle of Culloden Tullibardine 
fled to the westward, but his horse failing, he surrendered on the 
27th of April, 1746, being in a bad state of health. He was 
carried to Leith, put on board a man-of-war on the 13th of 
May, but did not arrive in London till the 21st of June, 
the ship having first sailed northwards. He was committed 
to the Tower of London, very ill, and died there on the 9th 
of July, 1746, and was privately interred in the chapel of 
the Tower. His next brother but one, Lord Charles Murray, a 
cornet of horse in the Royal service, joined the Chevalier in 
1715, and was made prisoner at Preston. He was sentenced to 
death as a rebel and deserter, but was reprieved, and died without 
issue in 1720. ‘The next brother, Lord George Murray, ancestor 
of the present Duke of Athole, was wounded with his brother in 
the expedition of 1719, escaped abroad, and entered the Sardinian 
service. Obtaining a pardon and returning to England, he was pre- 
sented to the King, but he failed in obtaining a commission. He 
joined the Young Chevalicr’s standard at Perth in September, 
1745, and was appointed Licutenant-General of the Forces. He 
was at all the battles, and was the only good general the Young 
Chevalier possessed. Of course he was slighted by that true 
Stuart, besides being attainted of treason by the British Parlia- 
ment. He escaped abroad, and joined the Old Chevalier at Rome. 
He died in exile in Holland on the 11th of October, 1760, leaving 
three sons and two daughters. His elder brother, James, mean- 
while had, as we have seen, sueceeded to the dukedom of Athole. 
He had been Lieutenant-Colonel of the Royal Scots Regiment of 
Foot, and was chosen at the general election of 1715 member of 
Parliament for Perthshire, and re-chosen in 1722. He was ap- 
pointed Lord Privy Seal in June, 1733, on the 21st of September 
elected one of the sixteen representative Peers, and re-chosen in 
1734. On the death of James, tenth Earl of Derby, in 1736, he 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Man, to the barony of Strange and 
other baronies, vested in the Stanleys, and descending to heirs gene- 
ral. His share in opposing the rebellion of 1745 has been already 
alluded to. In April, 1763, he was appointed Keeper of the Great 
Seal,and died at Dunkeld on the 8th of January, 1764. Ilewas twice 
married, but his only son died in infancy, and he was succeeded by 
his nephew, John, eldest son of Lord George Murray, who had 
servel in the Earl of Loudon’s Highland Regiment, and also in 
Parliament. On account of his father’s attainder it was thought 
necessary to present a petition to the King, who referred the 
matter to the House of Lords, and they decreed, on the 7th of 
February, 1764, that he was entitled to the honours claimed in his 
petition, and he became third Duke of Athole. Le was a Scotch 
Representative Peer several times, and a Knight of the Thistle, 
and died November 5, 1774. [2 had married his cousin, Lady 
Charlotte Murray, only surviving daughter of the seconl Duke, 
who had succeeded to the sovereignty of Man, and baronies of 
Strange, &e. In 1765 an Act was passed for carrying into 
execution a contract betwean ths Lords of the ‘Treasury and the 
Duke and Duchess of Athole for the pure’is2 of the Isle of Man 
and its dependencies, anl it was agresl that 70,000! should be 
paid for all their interests and privileges in the same, reserving to 
them the landed property, with all their rigts over the soil, 
manorial, &c., with the patronage of the bishopric and ecclesiastical 





benefices, on an annual payment of 101/. 15s. 11d., and of two 
falcons to the King and Queen of England. ‘The money was to 
be laid out in the purchase of landed estates in Scotland, to be 
entailed in a certain manner. The Duke and Duchess had also a 
grant of 2,000/. per annum for their lives. ‘The Duchess died on 
October 13, 1805. Their third son, Lord George Murray, became 
Bishop of St. David's, and was much occupied with the telegraph 
system of England, being a great mechanician. John, the eldest 
son, succeeded as fourth Duke of Athole, raised a regiment for 
the public service in 1777, was elected a representative Peer in 
1780, and made a British Peer August 1%, 1786, as Earl Strange 
and Baron Murray of Stanley, in Gloucestershire. On February 
f, 1793, he was appointed Captain-General and Governor of the 
Isle of Man,—sworn a Privy Councillor in June, 1797, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Perthshire, 1798,—and a Knight of the Thistle, 
1799. Ile sueceeded his mother in the Stanley honours in 1805, 
and in the same year obtained an Act of Parliament (after much 
opposition) granting an annual revenue of one-fourth of the net 
customs receipts for the Isle of Man, after all previous incum- 
brances on the same had been discharged to him, and the heirs 
general of James, seventh Earl of Derby. The Duke subsequently 
disposed of his remaining property and privileges in the Isle of 
Man to the Crown for the sum of 400,000/. He died September 
29, 1830, and was succeeded by his son John, fifth Duke of 
Athole, who died unmarried, September 14, 1846, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, George Augustus Frederick John, sixth 
Duke, son of General James Murray, created Lord Glenlyon. 
The sixth Duke died in 1864, and was succeeded by his son, the 
present and seventh Duke, John James Ilugh Henry Murray. 

The Murrays of Elibank (Lords Elibank) trace themselves 
from an entirely different ancestry from the Murrays of Athole. 
The latter—insignificant in earlier times—of the highest signi- 
ficance, politically as well as socially, in the seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth centuries, are at present rather eminent 
as great and influential landed proprietors than as prominent 
politicians. They are decided adherents of the Conservative party, 
both in the ducal line and in the cadet house of Mansfield. 





POLITICAL APATHY IN THE NORTH. 
[From our Spectra, CorrEsPoNnDENT. | 
New York, October 20, 1865. 

Tue new law for the registration of voters in the State of New 
York went into operation on Tuesday of this week. If the cir- 
cwnstances attending upon this event and the results of the two 
days of registration may be taken as a criterion, there is reason for 
believing that, the excitement of the war being over, the people 
have fallen back into their old apathy in regard to political affairs. 
The whole number of voters registered in this city was only 
52,024, whereas the votes polled here at the election of Mr. 
Lincoln in 1864 were three times that number. It may be 
that the indifference indicated by these figures is to be attribu- 
ted to the fact that the coming election in November is in itself 
not very important, it being only for some minor State officers, and 
the interest which attaches to it being chiefly due to its value as 
an exponent of the condition of political parties in the State. It 
is not improbable that allitions of some moment may be made 
on two revising days, when the list will be corrected before the 
election. But still the symptoms of apathy are too marked to 
be accounted for satisfactorily in this manner, 

There has been a registration of voters in this State heretofore. 
But the previously existing law permitted inspectors of election on 
election-day to receive ballots from persons who made oath that 
they were unavoidably prevented from registering their names at 
the proper time, and who were certified to by some elector known 
to the inspectors as residents of their election district. Inspectors 
were also allowed to place upon their list at one clection the names 
of those who voted at the election immediately preceding. It was 
found that in consequence of these provisions great numbers of 
unscrupulous persons in the cities and incorporated towns got 
their ballots in, although they were not qualified voters. For this 
reason the new law was passed, which requires that no person 
shall be allowed to vote who has not appeared personally before 
the Board of Registration and registered his name as a voter, his 
right to do so being subject of course to their inquiry and 
decision. It is worthy of particular remark that against 
this law the politicians and presses of the oll Democratic 
party have not coased to clamour, from the day when the 
Bill was brought in until the present. The reason 18 mani- 
fest. ‘Those provisions of the new law, the object of which, as 





well as of the previous one, is merely to ascertain immediately 
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before election-day who are the legal voters in each district, 
apply only to cities and incorporated towns, where the Irish 
naturalized voters are, whose rule of action on election-day is 
—Ist, Vote the Democratic ticket, asking no questions; 2nd, 
Vote early and vote often. The new law requires that at some 


time during the months of August and September in each year | 


the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police (one of the few public 
bodies in this city which commands unquestioning public confi- 
dence) shall appoint four inspectors and two canvaasers of elec- 
tion, who also form the Board of Registration, and who have 
certain compensation and privileges. ‘These persons must them- 
selves be voters, and liable to jury duty in courts of record, and be 
able to read, write, and speak English understandingly. They 
must of course be respectable men, but nothing more is required. 
To find six such men for each election district, not necessarily in it, 
would seem an easy task, with a population of nearly one million 
to select from, and two months for the selection. And indeed 
nothing could be easier than to find the men. It could be done in 
a day, and without going among the wealthier and the more cul- 
tivated people. But the Police Commissioners have found it about 
the hardest work they have ever been called upon to do in sixty 
days. For the men who were fitted for the position by character, 
and by the very moderate degree of intelligence and property 
required, although they are to be found by the thousand and the 
ten thousand, are just those who shun all kinds of political duty. 
In the present case the Commissioners were met by fiat refusals, 
until at last they began to despair of being able to comply with 
the terms of the law. Of the creature known among us as 
‘¢ Ward politician” they could have had a small army for the ask- 
ing, but those were just the men whom they, and not only they, 
but the very people who refused to serve, wished to avoid, and 
whom it was the intention of the law to exclude. The purpose of 
the law is also shown by one of its clauses, which provides that no 
building can be used as a place of registry or a polling-place in 
which any intoxicating liquor has been sold for sixty days previous 
to the day of registration or election. 

Now these Ward politicians, whose services are so solicitously 
shunned, are, with exceedingly rare exceptions, coarse, vulgar, 
corrupt, party tools, who have obtained control of the Primary 
Meetings in their Wards solely for their own sordid purposes. 
In these Primary Meetings the delegates are chosen to the con- 
ventions which nominate candidates and set forth party platforms. 
‘The mode in which they are managed, and the results which they 
bring about in cities and large incorporated towns, could not be 
more truly or succinctly set forth than in the following paragraph 
from a recent leading article upon the subject in the New York 
Tribune :— 


“Our system of Conventional Nominations, by delegates chosen at 
Primary Meetings, is radically vicious. It presumes that the more 
intelligent, substantial, public-spirited citizens will attend and control 
the Primary Meetings, which is an exploded delusion. Some of them do 
attend once or twice; but, finding there a controlling majority of 
‘roughs,’ who have been gathered from the adjacent groceries, billiard- 
saloons, and grogshops expressly to ‘put through’ somebody’s delegates, 
and who are bound to do it, the real citizens very naturally become dis- 
gusted, and thereafter stay away. Thus the little junta, who aspire to 
‘run the machine ’ for their selfish ends, soon come to have things their 
own way at small expense of money or effort, except when they happen 
to be resisted by another clique as greedy, as cunning, and as unprin- 
cipled as themselves. Even then, if they only control the choice of the 
inspectors who are to receive and count the votes, they care little how 
many are polled against them, knowing that their delegates are ‘ bound 
to be’ returned anyhow.” 


This operation is confined entirely, it is true, to the cities and 
large towns. In the rural districts all works well cnough, else the 
country would go headlong to ruin. 
count, four large cities and a dozen large towns largely populated 
with emigrants, and in which political affairs are managed after 
this fashion, make a burden which almost crushes the sturdy backs 
of those who in town and country the Zribune calls somewhat 
naively ‘real citizens.” And it is among the men who in all con- 
ditions of life, high and low, cultivated and uncultivated, embody 
the worth and intelligence of the community, that, as my readers 
must by this time know pretty well, the apparent political apathy 
which I have spoken of is manifested. ‘They are blamed abroad, 
and sometimes at home, for this leaving undone of that which they 
ought to do, but only, I believe, by those who do not know the nature 
of the difficulties which lie in the way of the discharge of their politi- 
cal duties. During the past four years not only was the patriotism 
of this class stimulated, but even that of a considerable piurt of 
those who under ordinary circumstances were the mere tools of 


But where mere numbers 





party. Hence a healthy activity throughout the Commonwealth, 
of which I fear these are already symptoms of a subsidence. 

For now that the country is safe, to use a phrase which hag 
become almost cant, the ‘‘scurvy politicians” have begun to ply 
their dirty trade again, and decent men begin to shrink from the 
primary business of politics,—that is, from the work of seeing that 
they themselves are represented by worthy and capable men in 
State legislatures and municipal councils. National questions of 
importance always command general attention and excite profound 
interest, but so indifferent were people before the war to State 
politics, although State laws are those which immediately touch 
property, liberty, life, and social relations, such as marriage, 
that I remember being once in a company of twenty or thirty 
intelligent people who could have told the succession of our Presi- 
dents from the first, and of the Kings of England, but not one of 
whom on occasion coming up could remember surely the name of 
the Governor of New York or of his predecessor. One reason of 
this indifference, and perhaps the chief reason, was that Govern- 
ment touched us then so lightly that we were hardly reminded of 
its existence. Life, liberty, and property, we felt, were so secured 
by our organic law, local and national, that we felt no great 
personal interest as to who made the statutes or who admin- 
istered the law. But meanwhile corruption was setting in at 
the very heart of our politics, and the disease has taken such hold 
that it is not easy to discover how it can be eradicated. The 
only springs of political action in the cities and towns appear to 
be the spoils of office, or the benefits to be derived by serving in 
the Legislature the interests of capitalists and rich corporations, 
The latter—capitalists, corporations, or large and united bodies of 
manufacturers and traders, as, for instance, the distillers and 
liquor dealers, large and small—control the Ward politicians and 
the Primary Meetings, and afterward the legislators whom they 
create. The price paid for this control is sometimes only office or 
a seat in the Legislature itself, with its patronage, influence, facili- 
ties for ‘‘ making a good thing of it,’ and prospective advance- 
ment; but oftenest it is something more substantial and immediate, 
the bargain being, ‘‘ Your election shall be secured, on the under- 
standing that you favour such and such private bills, or bills which, 
not strictly private, favour such and such projects, in which you 
shall have ‘an interest.” But quite as often the people who 
put great ‘‘ jobs” through. a legislature or a municipal coun- 
cil do it in a much simpler way. ‘The remark of one 
of our great legislative jobbers is well known here, and its 
shameful truth universally adimitted :—* It’s all nonsense elect- 
ing members to the Legislature. You can buy them cheaper 
after they are elected.” For managing Primary Meetings and 
conventions is expensive business. But whichever method is 
chosen, the truth is that we are thus placed at the mercy of great 
corporations and trade combinations which have no more con- 
science than soul, and of corrupt politicians. We are fleeced and 
tormented with abuses against which public opinion is powerless. 
Editors may write day after day, and * Senex,” ‘ Civis,” and all 
the letters of the alphabet may pour out their wrath against a 
corporation’s abuse of its privileges, but the officers of the com- 
pany pay no attention, for the remedy must finally be sought at 
the hands of the Legislature, and then the corporation steps 
quietly in, and by “lobbying” buys its members ready made. 
And it is just so of course with a new private bill in which there 
is money. In this way, too, sometimes journalists, keepers of the 
keepers unknown in the days of Juvenal, are, to use the delicate 
phrase, “influenced.” The manner in which this is done in either 
case is ingenious and interesting. It is believed that a direct 
bribe is very rarely offered, Such coarse manipulation would 
be effective only in rare instances. ‘The matter is managed 
much more delicately and effectually. A ecrtain number of shares 
of stock, if it is a company that is concerned, or a certain propor- 
tion of interest in an individual affair, is * allotted ” to the Hon. 
Messrs. So-and-So, and to certain journalists whose iufluence is 
supposed to b¢ important. This is done without consulting them, 
or at most after a skilful and delicate sounding of them as to their 
“views.” ‘They of course know nothing about the matter. but 
soon after the necessary bill is brought in and the project comes 
up for public discussion, they learn, quite casually ant indirectly, 
that they have a certain personal iaterest in the success of the 
If they are corrupt men the effect of this knowledge 
If the scheme fails they have lost 
If there 





scheme, 
soon becomes manifest. 
nothing by it, although if it succeeds they are gainers. 
are charges of corruption and the matter is pressed to an investi- 
gation they are safe. For they have taken no stock, they have 
not even received what has been allotted to them. ‘They can deny 
all charges of improper conduct, for nothing can be proved 
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against them. And even if the whole contrivance should be 
prought to light, which is extremely improbable, almost im- 
possible, , . 
been done by others, not only without their agency, but even 
without their knowledge? The circumstances would seem very 
suspicious, but that is all. It is this condition of things, shame- 
ful and deplorable, which makes what is called here local polities so 
repulsive and apparently so hopeless. It exists in a much greater 
degree in the Free than in the Slave States, the reasons for which 
difference cannot be given in a few lines at the end of a letter. 
There seems to be no other prospect of amelioration than that of 
such a moral elevation of the mass of veters that the population 
of the cities and towns will be as worthy as that of the rural 
districts. But while immigration continues, and we make *“ natu- 
alized citizens ” of Irish peasants, how can this be attained ? 
A YANKEE. 


WORKING MEN'S FRANCHISE. 
[Yo run Eprrorn or THe “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—In estimating the probable working of such a reduced fran- 


chise as is likely to form one of the features in a new Reform | 


Bill, [ doubt if due consideration has been given to the question 
whether working men will, or will not, obtain thereby an éudepen- 
dent power of voting. 


| 
The influence of landed proprictors over their tenantry and | 


dependents, exercised sometimes directly, sometimes indirecily, 
is notorious. It remiains to be seen whether large employers 
of labour in mining and manufacturing districts will not bring 
similar influences to bear upon their hands. I have known 
of a working man who had to vote with his employer in order 
to retain his situation, and such cases are probably even now 
not unusual. If large employers of labour, whether Churchmen 
or Dissenters, do now and then (as I believe to be the case) put a 
decided pressure upon the religious profession of their working 
men, they will be even more ready to exercise the political 
influence thus placed in their hands. 

Working men might indeed often protect themselves against 
such control by the power of their Unions, but the remedy would 
be worse than the evil. Their votes would not be free, And we 
should have representatives not of the working class in general, 
but of the few active men among them who obtain control in the 
Unions. 

Many working men would dislike equally dictation from their 
employers or fromthe Union, and would escape the difficulty (as I 
have known to be the case) by neglecting to register their qualifi- 
cation. After the first novelty of a new power had passed away, 
the proportion of working men who, from indifference or from 
interested motives, would neglect to put themselves upon the 
registrar or to exercise the vote they possessed, would probably be 
very large.* Lord Stanley suggested at the recent mecting of the 
British Association that data might be obtained for such an esti- 
mate, by ascertaining the proportion between those who already 
po-sess and those who exercise the franchise. 

If it be also taken into consideration that registration societies 
press a large proportion of claims which would otherwise never be 
made, and that the system of canvassing and fetching voters to the 
poll forces many to exercise the franchise who would willingly be 
excused from doing so, it will I think be evident that in this, asin 
many other cases, the injustice of exclusion from any privilege is 
much more keenly felt than the responsibility of exercising it 
rightly, or at all, when once obtained.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A.W. W. 


November 6, 1865. 


THE FUNCTION OF PRAYER. 

[lo tue Eprror oF tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Sin,—There is one view of prayer which would make it not un- 
philosophical to conecive that God may suspend or over-rule even 
physical laws, viz., that which conceives of God as ever “ waiting 
only until a certain degree or intensity of spiritual 
earnestness is reached. There is nothing absurd in the supposition 
that God may grant petitions affecting even the operation of phy- 
sical laws, on condition of a certain elevation of soul or earnestness 
of desire in the supplicant. In this manner miracles may be 
explained as the result of a direct action of the will of God, 
arousing, so to speak, a usually latent force among the ordinary 
forces of nature, so as to modify or over-rule their operation, in 
obedience to an exalted and intensified spiritual state. 


ee 


to be gracious’ 





* c ‘ 
If six or twelve months’ residence were required to constitute a claim, very many 
would be excluded by the frequent removals that happen among working men. 


can they be justly held responsible for what has | 


| It is clear that no one can really pray, unless he believes that 
something may be granted in compliance with, or at least in con- 
sequence of, his prayer. Otherwise private prayer must become 
a hollow pretence, if it do not altogether cease, and public prayer 
nothing more than an indirect address to the assembled worshippers 
| under the form of an apostrophe to God. I believe it to be the 
' deliberate and practical conviction of many experienced anddevout 
| persons that “ earnest prayer ” is * effectual,” does ** avail much,” 
in some other way than as a mere influence upon the minds and 
hearts of the supplicants themselves. —Believe me yours faithfully, 





BOOKS. 
—_— > -_— 
MR, ROBERTSON’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 
[Firsr Norrcr.] 

No book published since the life of Dr. Arnold has produced so 
strong an impression on the moral imagination and spiritual 
theology of England as we may expect from these volumes. Even 
for those who know Mr. Robertson’s sermons well, and for many 
who knew him, as they thought, better than his sermons, the free 
and full discussion of the highest subjects in the familiar letters so 
| admirably selected by the editor of Mr. Robertson’s Life, will give a 
| far clearer insight into his remarkable character and inspire a deeper 
respect for his clear and manly intellect. Mr. Brooke has done 
| his work as Dr. Stanley did his in writing the life of Arnold, and 
it is not possible to give higher praise. Mr. Robertson, in speak- 
ing of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Prelude,” has the following incidental 
comment on Dr. Stanley's life of Dr. Arnold :—* Some passages,” 
| [of the ‘*Prelude”], he says, ‘‘are excessively beautiful, the doctrine 
always pure and clear, like an atmosphere of crystal pellucidness, 
through which you see all objects without being diverted aside to 
consider the medium through which they are seen. When youdo 
pause to think of this, you remark, ‘ What a clear atmosphere !’ 
‘What pure water! or ‘ What transparent crystal!’ but at first you 
remark only the object. ‘This, too, I observed of Stanley's life of 
Arnold. Every one spoke of Arnold, no one stopped to observe 
how well Stanley had done it. Stanley had merged himself and 
become transparent. Lord Lansdowne was the first whom I ever 
heard remark upon the biographer, though I had been on the 
watch long to see if any one would.” Precisely the same may 
certainly be said of Mr. Brooke's life of Mr. Robertson. Every 
one will talk of Mr. Robertson and no one of Mr. Brooke, because 
Mr. Brooke has thought much of his subject, nothing of himself, 
and hence the figure which he wished to present comes out quite 

clear and keen, without any interposing haze of literary vapour. 
And the subject is of the highest possible interest. ‘The only 
way in which the higher ethics! and spiritual problems acquire 
complete reality for the mass of mankind, is by being presented in 
close relation to the life of some man to whom the true solution of 
them was the first end of living. ‘This was the case with Dr. 
Arnold, and it was also the case with Mr. Robertson. The differ- 
ence was that Dr. Arnold’s interest in the actual politics and 
administration of life was wider, stronger, and more buoyant than 
Mr. Robertson's, while Mr. Robertson’s interest in the subtler 
aud more delicate problems of ethical and religious truth was 
more profound and vital, and his handling of the inner side 
of religious feeling showed a more sensitive and discriminating 
touch than Dr. Arnold's, who treated ethics and theology on 
the side of history and politics, rather than on the side of 
imaginative insight and moral sensibility. Hence, while the 
speculative interest of Dr. Arnold's life was limited to such 
questions as the relation of the Church to the State, the 
true theory of government, and the moral appreciation of great 
historical eras, the speculative interest of Mr. Robertson’s runs 
deep into the purest theological discussions, the relation of art and 
poetry to faith, the ethical aspects of socialism and republicanism, 
aud the principles of the higher literary criticism. If the insight 
j into Arnold's nervous strength of conscience and noble concep- 
| tion of politics and history had a wide and practical interest for 
| the English thinkers of 1842, the insight into Mr. Robertson's 
jat once subtle and popular, at once delicate and picturesque 
‘treatment of the metaphysical and theological questions which 
have been discussed so freely among us for the last six years, will 
have quite as wide and practical an interest for the English 





} 





| thinkers of 1865. 
Perhaps the most peculiar moral impression which Mr. Robert- 
son’s character produced on those who were intimate with him 
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only in the second degree, and those who knew him only in the 
pulpit, wasa certain effect of chivalry and romance which was 
inseparable from him, and which, while it greatly increased his 
power of fascination over the minds of others, filled himself with 
self-distrust, and sometimes with alarm, as if he were merely 
stirring a superficial sentiment into activity when he wished to 
reach the conscience and the will. ‘This fear is continually recurring | 
in some shape or other in these letters, and though it was pro- | 
bably quite needless in relation to the final effect of his influence | 
on others, it truly represented the point at which his influence first | 
fastened itself on those who knew and heard him. This half-ideal | 
and romantic aspect of his influence was due to a number of | 
causes ; a little perhaps to the symmetry of his figure and his 
faultless features; more, to the half-commanding air and military 
carriage expressing, if not resulting from, his strong passion 
for a soldier’s life, and his eager preparation for it in youth; 
still more, to the hectic expression of nervous suffering 
which his constitutional delicacy, his liability to strong excite- 
ment, and the lassitude which followed it, left almost always 
more or less traced upon his face; and: very much also to 
that delicate poetic sensibility to physical influences which 
always speaks out plainly in the face, and that, too, in a way 
to invite even more sympathy than the lines of those deeper and 
more permanent cares which never vary with the expression of 
the moment. All these causes together produced a temperament 
and an expression which it was singularly diffieult to connect with 
the common-place framework of daily life. A high-strung tension 
of nerve, due certainly in some measure to disease, seemed to mark 
his face even in repose. ‘The slight under-current of fever which 
was, with him, due to physical delicacy, heightened the moral 
colours of his mind, and gave them that air of ideality and 
romance for which the young are always thirsting. Not only 
his extraordinary eloquence, but all the constituents which went 
to make that eloquence, conspired to deepen this impression. 
Lis finest ethical qualities, his delicate and genuine sympathies, 
his quick sense of analogy, the constant pressure of insatiable 
spiritual wants upon his intellect, his pictorial eye, and 
sensitive feeling for colour, all combined to melt away the 
pack-ice of prosaic fact in his neighbourhood, and give him 
the visionary brilliance of what Mr. Carlyle calls ‘a radiant 
being pulsing Auroras ” in the half-distance, rather than 
to connect him with the immediate foreground of life's petty 
duties and cares. Of course there would be nothing remarkable 
in this in many a preacher, nor in almost all orators, for it is their 
function in life to be unreal. It was Mr. Robertson’s great aim 
to be real, and in spite of this he left the impression of which 
we speak. He acted on the conscience chiefly through the 
imagination and the emotions. Even his deepest moral feelings 
were apt to be picturesque.. Thus it was impossible to hear him 
speak, even for an hour, of God or Christian duty without re- 
cognizing the soldierly feeling which entered everywhere into his 
theology. It took sometimes the form of a stern retributive 
doctrine towards moral evil, an indignation which Mr. Ross says 
truly was at times a ‘ consuming fire ;” sometimes of an enthusi- 
asm for unhesitating military obedience towards a leader, sometimes 
for hard regimental discipline, sometimes the form of a passionate 
pleasure in braving a threatening danger, always of an ardent 
desire to see a visible picturesque issue between good and evil, 
such as Mr. Clough expressed in the words :— 


“© that the armies indeed were arrayed! O joy of the Onset, 

Sound thou Trumpet of God, come forth, Great Cause, to array us, 

King and leader appear, thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee.” 

An 1 not only were his moral feelings picturesque, but his sensi- 
tive perceptions translated almosi every shade of pleasant or pain- 
ful feelings which in most men are dumb and inarticulate, into an 
image, often an image of great power. ‘Thus when he was in the 
l'yrol in 1846, before throwing up his cure at Cheltenham, and 
whilst suffering not only from nervous exhaustion and a broken 
friendship, but from the doubts through which he waded from his 
evangelical to his liberal faith, he writes to his wife in relation to 
the scenery :—‘‘ Grandeur makes me misanthropic, and soft beauty 








makes my heart beat with a misery that I cannot describe. In | 
Retsch’s illustrations of Goethe's ‘ Faust’ there is one plate where 
angels drop roses upon the demons who are contending for the | 
soul of Faust; every rose falls like molten metal, burning and | 
blistering when it touches. It is so that loveliness does with | 
me. It scorches when it ought to soothe.” We quote the | 
passage not for the sake of the feeling, which Mr. Robertson | 
knew to be a symptom of morbid depression, but for the quick | 
sense of analogy with which in his most ordinary conversations | 
and most careless correspondeace he translated every shade of | 





feeling, whether healthy or the reverse, into a telling picturesque 
image. And in him the most oratorical of the sensuous percep- 
tions, the sense of colour, and the artistic feeling for words express- 
ing colour, were peculiarly keen. Mr. Brooke mentions his delight 
in the Brighton sunsets, and the letters in this book are full of 
descriptions showing an almost Turneresque wealth of observation 
of clouds and skies. In this kind of oratorical power he was 
not far short of the greatest master of it, Mr. Ruskin, who was, 
it appears, his contemporary at Oxford, and on one occasion Mr. 
Robertson’s antagonist in the Union Debating Society. There 
is perhaps something more than mere coincidence in this. There 


| isa certain subtle relation between the culture of an age and its 


relative value for the different constituents of external beauty, 
The value for colour which has bezn shown in the Pre-Raphael- 
ite movement and the literature which apologized for it, in 
Turner’s school of painting, in the richness almost to excess of 
Tennyson’s imagery, and the oratory of Mr. Robertson's sermons, 
is probably closely connected with the predominance of strong 
emotions in the culture of the last generation, and their full 
and free expression. 

This power of Mr. Robertson’s no doubt tended directly 
to produce the self-distrust with which he regarded his own 
great influence as a preacher. He feared that because the 
medium of his power was a certain facility in mixing the clements 
which soonest excite human emotion, the end would be no 
more valuable than the means. Of course that depended entirely 
on the truth and singleness of his aims, and that no one doubted 
but himself. Ilis lucidity of judgment and sincerity of purpose 
made of a very dangerous gift the instrument to an end far above 
itself, and the theology which emerged from Mr. Robertson's 
oratorical treatment was by no means a rhetorical theology, but 
one calm, simple, and trustful. In fact he felt that, eloquent as 
he was, the truth he wished to illustrate was in danger of being 
refracted into something much more brilliant but less true than 
itself by his eloquence. And so it might have been in any man 
less sincere and less eager to get at the pure truth. As it was, 
however, though all his own gifts were of the warm oratorical order, 
all his highest admirations were for the simple, cool, and resting 
order of writers. ‘Truly as he entered into Tennyson, Wordsworth 
was his ideal as a poet. ‘Thoroughly as he admired the pic- 
turesque and gigantesque power of Carlyle, he felt more spiritual 
respect for one far beneath himself in spiritual insight, simply on 
account of his quietness of spirit,—Channing. Ilence, though Mr. 
Robertson was in all his attitudes and powers of mind, an orator, 
and an orator of a high order, his aims were all spiritual and sim- 
ple, and the theology which he taught, on which we will say 
something next week, was almost entirely liberated from those 
depraving oratorical influences from which theology has usually 
suffered so much. 

AN ILLUSTRATED GULLIVER.* 
OF course the novelty about this edition is chiefly its illustrations, 
which are admirable. The elementary difliculty of illustrating Gulli- 
ver’s Travels is, that as drawing can give no idea except of relative 
magnitude, it is not easy for the artist to indicate the distinction 
between a human form among a race of giants and a pigmy among 
arace of men. For example, the admirable picture in which the 
council of three Brobdingnagians are sitting upon Gulliver, one 
of them examining him through a magnifying glass, and conclwt. 
ing unanimously ‘ that I was only a relplum scaleath, which is, in- 
terpreted literally, a /usus natura,” would be supposed to bea very 
near study of three ordinary old men examining a pigmy, not of 
three giants examining an ordinary man. ‘The illustration is 
otherwise exceelingly happy. ‘The wiseacre expression of stupid 
scientific routine with all its departments ready labelle!, and 
almost angry with any specimen that will not go into any of them 
except that residuary legatee of puzzled philosophy ‘ the /sus 
nature,” is given with true humour and force by Mr. Morten. 
But the form of Gulliver being in the immediate foreground, and 
not much taller than one of the Brobdingnagian fingers, while 
necessarily, from the size of the page, the Brobdingnagian heads 
are far short of the magnitude often given in engravings to studies 
from human heads,—the natural impression certainly is in favour 
of the pigmyhood of Gulliver rather than of the gianthood of his 
critics. ‘The difficulty is increased by the fact that Swift in- 
creases or diminishes all natural objects in exact proportiou as 
he increases or diminishes the stature of his men, so that there 
is no chance of a nature-standard by which to measure the 





* Gulliver's Travels into Several Remote Regions of the Worll. By Dean Swift 
A New Edition, with Exp'anatory Notes aud a Life of the Author, by John Francis 
Waller, LL.D. Illustrated by T. Morten. London: Casse’l, Petter, and G.aipin. 
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Figantic or dwarf population. Indeed it is pretty certain that 
if the earth itself, and all measurable astronomical bodies, and all 
objects on the earth were simultaneously reduced or increased 
exactly in the same proportions, nobody could know it. A six-foot 
man would still be six foot, for the new foot would be just as large 
a proportion of a degree of the meridian as the old foot, and the 
man would be just as tall in comparison, and every object he met 
would bear the same relative proportion to himself as before. For 
anything we know, such changes may take place every night,— 
now a multiplication of all linear lengths by 12, superficial areas 
by 12 times 12, and solid contents by 12 times 12 times 12,—now 
a diminution of all in the same ratio,—and, if they do, we 
could not possibly ascertain that any change at all had taken 
place. Hence, what we could not ascertain if it had really 
happened, it is not easy for the artist to suggest by his 
drawing. Still he might do something more than he does per- 
haps to hint the standard. Thus in the admirable picture 
of which we have been speaking the gigantic heads must really 
be supposed at a great distance from the observer's eye, or they 
would not be so small as they are, but the drawing suggests 
nearness by the distinctness with which the separate bristles on 
the chin are seen. Had the same size been preserved with a 
greater faintness there would, we think, have been a stronger im- 
pression that the men were giants and Gulliver of ordinary stature. 
So in the admirable picture in the frontispiece of the Lilli- 
putian army filing between Gulliver's legs, though Gulliver's 
waistcoat buttons are so clearly and accurately drawn that he 
seems to be very near, and therefore not larger than of human 
stature, the little people near his shoes, and those still nearer in the 
foreground, are fainter, so as not to give the true idea of their 
smallness. These notions of distance, however, are very difficult 
to give in engravings at all, and there woull be no other means 
of helping the true estimate. 

In all other respects the illustrations are beyond praise. Gulliver 
stands in the picture we have last mentioned in that benign atti- 
tude in which a human being would stand who was reviewing au 
army ordered to defile between his legs. Condescension and a 
slight shade of self-cougratulation are impressed upon his down- 
turned face, and he has his hands comfortably in his pockets, as 
of course a man would have who could stand astride over an army. 
The shadow of the Lilliputian standard falls upon his white stock- 
ings,—which is a stroke of humour in itself, and quite in Swift's 


daily life is refreshing after so many sharp gusts of murder and big- 
amy. If it be urged that our daily life is dull, we deny that it need 
be, or we ask whose fault it is that makes it dull. One of Disraeli’s 
liveliest characters, the Count in //enrietta Temple, says that to be 
bored a man must be something of a bore himself. In the same 
way if a man cannot infuse any spirit or liveliness into his daily 
round, it must be that he has not got them in him. 

Mrs. Gascoigne’s story is perfectly simple, and her characters 
are chosen from the world in which all of us move and have our 
being. ‘The only danger of the course she has taken is that of 
repetition, and this has not been sufliciently avoided. So many 
people are like each other on the surface that it is only by anato- 
mizing them very deeply fhat you can detect their differences. 
Even then the differences are apt to escape you whenever they 
can, to lose themselves imperceptibly in the uniformity of the 
surface. It sometimes happens that you meet a man whom you 
know, but for your life you cannot remember his name, or any- 
thing about him. You engage in an indifferent conversation with 
him, carefully eluding any hint of your ignorance, any subject 
that may force you to betray it by something more definite. At 
last some little allusion falls from him which calls up everything 
before your eyes. The man’s name, history, character, connec- 
tion, flash upon you all at once. Some word of his, or some 
thought, gives you the clue to your mistake ; he was so like some 
one else that you could not sever the two in your fancy, and 
though you knew he was not the other man, the likeness was just 
enough to cover his identity. This is much oftener the case in 
fiction, and as we impose severer laws on novelists than we can on 
nature, we refuse them the licence which she exacts from us. At 
the first hint of a likeness we make up our mind to be severe, and 
all the subsequent touches of difference are lost upon us. When 
the characters are purely fanciful we have a right to take up this 
position, but when they are drawn from nature we ought to re- 
member that the same likeness exists in nature. In the book 
before us the history of Esther reminds us of Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth ; 
Mrs. Edgar Glynne, the marrying mother, seems one of the oldest 
characters in fiction; Uncle Guy has but lately made his appear- 
ance as Uncle Archie in the Brookes of Bridlemere. Yet if we 
examine closely, as a critic is bound to examine all books except 
positively bad ones, we find that none of these have been borrowed. 
If any character is destitute of novelty it is that of Mrs. Edgar 
Glynne, but that is because she approaches more nearly to a type 





own mood, Most humorous, too, is the picture of the great plain | 
of bed on which Gulliver is lying when attacked by the | 
two Brobdingnagian rats! He has taken off his shoes, which | 


than any of the others. She unites in herself a Seven-Belgravian- 
mother power of selling her daughters with an amount of selfish- 
ness that is almost criminal, and the fact that she is an abstract 


lie at a distance on the great white surface, and the rats | type of these two classes makes her more familiar to us than if she 
smell at him with somewhat contemptuous curiosity, as a dog | had been a character influenced in a certain degree by a regard 
smells at something scarcely worth his notice, only out of scien- | for herself and a disregard for her daughters. 

tific feeling rather than from any hostile desire. In all the Brob- | It is more or less a weakness in Mrs. Gascoigne’s plot that so 
dingnagian pictures, too, Gulliver is theatrical, as a small man , much of the book serves as preliminary matter. Instead of start- 
would be who wished to make an adequate impression on a race | ing from a circumference and making her lines join in the centre, 
of giants, while in all the Lilliputian pictures (except that in which | Mrs. Gascoigne draws a figure like one of the later propositions in 
he is pierced by the Lilliputian arrows, where he looks as if both | Euclid, depending on a great many which have gone before, but 
his feet had been asleep and were just wakening up to a sense of | which have only an arbitrary connection with the present. Each 
pins and needles) he is just a little elated, evidently /ve/s huge | of them must be remembered in its order before you can prove 
and a superior being, and looks as if he were anticipating that | this one, but it seems very unfair to the learner that mastering 





beautiful sentiment of somebody's in Lunfield’s Speaker (Dr. | 
Watts ?), “ These emmets, how little they are in our eyes!” | 

All the illustrations are really admirable ; we have seldom seen | 
any with more humour,—a quality in which artists do not abound. | 





DOCTOR HAROLD.* 
Tats is a really good book, and one we can commend without 
reserve. We do not mean that there is no fault to be found with | 
it critically, or that it is a first-rate novel, or that it will suit , 
readers of all classes. But we mean that its merits are great, and | 
though they are of a kind which seems too easy in the hands of an 
artist, and is very tiresome in those of a bungler, they do not the 
less bear witness to Mrs. Gascoigne’s careful workmanship. After 
all, the life of most of us is the simple domestic life. An able 
critic has asserted that sensation novels are the natural reaction 
from the ultra-realism in which we have lately been indulging, and 
that our imaginations, which were stifled in the dull atmosphere | 
of trivial life, breathe more freely in the mountain air of Miss 
Braddon. So far from this skilful theory explaining the success 
of the novels now in command of the market, we think that the 
converse of it is true. A work like Mrs. Gascoigne’s is the natural 
reaction from the diseased growth of lawless imaginings—(for they 
have no right to the name of imagination),—and the atmosphere of 


| 





* Doctor Harold. By Mrs. Gascoigne. 3 vols. London: Hurst aud Blackett. 





| served, but the chief conduct of the action falls on other shoulders. 


this one sheuld entail his remembering so many. In the case of 
Doctor Harold, these episodes occurring so long before give us 
the idea of detached stories, and though the threads all come 
together in the end, their course has been too much apart for the 
reader to hold them. There is a want of continuity between the 
episode of Ina and that of Uncle Guy, and for the sake of unity the 
novel ought to have finished with the second volume. However, as 
Uncle Guy's history forms the pleasantest part of the book, no 
reader will notice the break and re-connection. After the gloom 
with which the story of Ina comes to an end, we are glad of some- 
thing to cheer us. Still we can tell the plot of the book to the 
end of the second volume, and we cannot tell it beyond. How 
Dr. Harold wooed and won Violet after meeting her first on the 
top of a coach, and attending her old servant in whose charge she 


| had been left at the death of her parents; how their children 


grew and won golden opinions from every one, and were cut off in 
their bloom by a simultaneous death; how poor Esther, whose 
child gave them the infection, was found and rescued from misery 


| by Violet ; how Violet's rich relations took up Dr. Harold when 
, they thought something could be made out of him ; and how it 


turned out that one of them had brought sin and misery on 
Esther,—all this hangs together, and may be told in a few words. 
But it is not till this is over that Uncle Guy comes in, and the 
story takes another turn. Many of the same characters are pre- 
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This is surely unfair to those who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day. 

Dr. Harold may reply to these objections that he does not 
profess to write a connected story, and that these detached 
episodes lay claim to no higher title. But if so, why connect them 
at all? And why connect them so skilfully to a certain point 
as to present the appearance of a work of art, and then add an 
excrescence ? If the Doctor resorts again to the storehouse of his 
memory, and we sincerely hope he may keep his promise, this sugges- 
tion will not be thrownaway upon him. Meanwhile, in case of an 
addition to our family, we should be glad to have the address of 
Mrs. Beddoes. We heartily trust that this excellent nurse is 
drawn from nature. Gunn, Uncle Guy’s man, who always calls 
his master “ Gennerl,” and Lard, Mrs. Edgar Glynne’s maid, whose 
name has gradually been metamorphosed into Madame Grisi, are 
equally good :— 

“Gunn could no more have helped ranging himself up against the 
wall when he saw the general coming by, or standing bolt upright with 
his hands to his sides, and his thumbs stuck out, looking up at him 
from over his stock as he issued his orders, smart as though on parade, 
than he could have dispensed with the regular sounding step of right, 
left, right, left, which years of marching had rendered second nature to 
him ; or carrying a light cane when he went abroad for exercise. Gunn 
despised all civilians, more especially their females. ‘They was mostly 
a irregular lot,’ he would say ; ‘ onpunctual at mess, and oncleanly in 
their quarters, besides making more noise than all the drums put toge- 
ther. It was a pity the general couldn’t dispense wi’em altogether. A 
fatigue party under his orders would clean up in five minutes—ay! and 
do it thorough, what it took days for a dozen females to do—and done 
insufficient at last.’ Gunn would have had the same fatigue party 
clear the world of these besotted beings, and would have stood over 
them to see it done with a will. He invariably addressed his master as 
‘Gennerl,’ answering him smartly, as though on parade ; the general 
issuing his orders after the same fashion. Thus, ‘Gunn !'—‘ Yes Gen- 
ner],’—‘ Take away, Gunn.’—I shall, Gennerl.’—Or, ‘Gunn !'— Yes, 
Gennerl.’—‘ My boots.’— ‘They're before yer toes, Gennerl.’—Or, 
‘Gunn !’— Yes, Gennerl.’—‘ Where’s my friend in green ?)—‘ Confined 
to his quarters, Gennerl.’—‘ What for ?’—‘ Insubordination, Gennerl. 
Disobedience to orders. Took and bit me savage. Stopped his rations, 
Gennerl.’—‘ Send him here, Gunn.’—‘I shall, Gennerl.’ Strangers 
present on these occasions might have thought there was temper on both 
sides ; but there was nothing of the kind.” 

This class of character-painting seems Mrs. Gascoigne’s strongest 

é 5S t=) 
point. She certainly excels in it. Many as are the people 
sketched in these yolumes, there is always something characteristic 
about them, and the humbler characters are both new and natural. 
But it is not only that they are well sketched, they preserve their 
distinctive marks when acting. Mrs. Gascoigne has noticed a 
phenomenon which has struck us more than once,—how people with 
a superficial polish drop it under the pressure of haste or excitement. 
It is astonishing how some men’s h’s fly about when they are ina 
hurry. Poor Esther’s fury when she finds the man who seduced 
her by a mock marriage is wrought up into a scene of consider- 
able power, especially in the way the girl's first nature breaks out 
from under the restraints her new position has put on her, and 
“the gentle, quiet nurse is transformed into a demon.”  Alto- 
gether the end of the second volume shows a striking transition from 
the quict tone that has prevailed before, and comes within a few 
degrees of tragedy. ‘That Mrs. Gascoigne could touch the feelings 
was proved already in the death of Dr. Harold’s children, and 
though nothing is easier than to draw tears by dwelling on such 
incidents, Mrs. Gascoigne’s description is neither morbid nor 
theatrical, and no one need be ashamed of having yielded to his 
feelings. 





BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.* 
Rosert Burton seems, if we may hazard a comparison, to have 
stood to the age of Shakespeare very much in the same intellectual 
and literary ratio as Charles Lamb to the age of Wordsworth. He 
became a sort of literary pet, not among the weak, but among the 
strong, roaming by a secret sympathy at large through all their 
undress associations, and the unfixed, still living, play of their 
literary emotions. His book, although it is a miraculous farrago 
of odds and ends of learning from all the winds of heaven, must 
have seemed in proportion to the age as fresh and as removed 
from pedantry as the essays of Elia seem to modern readers. The 
learning alone was no more pedantic in an age of learning, 
properly so called, than are Charles Lamb's criticisms now. On 
the other hand, the idea of looking at the whole range of learning 
in its relation to one arbitrary idea, melancholy, for instance, was 
sure to bring everything the author quoted into original relief, and 
touch it with new life. Any subject whatever can be turned out in 
an entirely new dress if looked at from any one new point of view. 
And whether we consider Burton to have illustrated melancholy by 





* * Melancholy Anatomized. Principaily founded on Burton’s Anatomy. London: 
egg. 





every consideration, new and old, which he could bring to bear on it, 
or, on the other hand, to have examined everything he could lay 
hands on through the glass of melancholy, the effect and originality 
of the attempt are the same. In another view his work illustrates 
the immense apparatus of medieval and quasi-medizval works, 


The Anatomy of Melancholy might be described without 
exaggeration as a sixteenth-century social article. Conceiye 
the Saturday Reviewer spending a lifetime over one social 


article, say ‘ Vanity,” or ‘‘ Magnanimity,” or ‘ Jealousy,” 
or ‘‘ Folly,” and ransacking the medical libraries, the historical 
libraries, the theological libraries, throwing in all his own experience 
to boot, in order to illustrate that one subject as far as human 
illustration of one human subject could go, and you have, as it 
seems to us, an exact description of the Anatomy of Melancholy, 
The Anatomy of Melancholy is in fact the Sermo Gigas, the fossil 
species, in antediluvian proportions, of the Saturday sub-leader, 

No wonder if, as Fuller says, ‘‘ scarce any book of philology in 
our land had, in so short a time, passed so many editions.” 
The love of Johnson for Burton’s Anatomy is well known, but 
there was a fitness of things in his sympathy for it. Everything 
in Burton was adapted to make him the pet of the lexicographer— 
the congenial temper and melancholy to begin with, then the infinite 
capacity, a bottomless maw,—for learned detail, combined with ade- 
quate and even strong perception, but perception just short of that 
critical, analytical, and artistic temper which accepts detail as a 
necessary but deplorable evil, aud which through long centuries, with 
a yearning passion after some ultimate unity, keeps throwing detail 
overboard with the long despair, yet constant hope of land, of the lost 
mariner in a cranky craft. Burton has none of this weariness of 
detail ; he has no criticism properly so called, or just the modicum 
which Johnson had, and which sufficed to his wants as a literary 
partizan and Tory,—not for new truth. In both men, combined 
with their melancholy is a rollicking, gravis-armature raillery,armed 
cap-t-pie in learning and quotation, a heavy scorn, a rolling of the 
fine literary porpoise hither and thither from shore to shore, and 
a delight (in Burton at all events) in the storm and jumble of 
quotations, without any critical ideas in his head as to the ocean 
itself in which he tumbles about, — tumbling, not without a grace 
which must have seemed ravishing to the big Sesquipedalian. No 
wonder the Doctor said ‘it was the only book that ever took 
him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise.” He 
himself thought it overloaded with quotation, and no doubt he 
was the better artist, and had seen chaster models, but even to 
him Burton’s mania for quotation was no worse than the ceaseless 
rattle of an estabiished wit who really delights the audience that 
laughs at his clatter. 

To give an analysis of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is 
out of the question here, but any one who looks through the 
book itself will, we think, admit, that the description we give of 
him is rather below the mark than exaggerated. For instance, 
he writes under the name of ‘“ Democritus Junior.” ‘* Why?” 
he supposes the reader to ask. ‘I’o this he answers, ** Why should 
I tell you, if I don’t choose?” ‘This piece of politeness he illus- 
trates by the reply of “ that Egyptian in Plutarch,” and follows 
it up by a little sermon, after which, instead of following the 
conviction operated by that sermon, he turns round with heavy 
coquetry and consents to tell you all about it. And it is “all 
about it” with a vengeance. ‘And first of the name of 
Democritus.” Down to this point only he has quoted seven 
great authorities within one page. ‘Then after the name comes 
Democritus himself, who occupies another page; and to do 
Burton justice, he gives a very nervous and pithy account of 
that famous philosopher,— ‘‘coszevous with Socrates.” Aye, 


but “how doth this concern me, Burton?” “ Marry! Antistat 
millibus trecentis. Not fit to buckle his shoe. True. I am 


not conceited.” Variations upon this theme, followed up by a 
long dithyramb upon the follies of his contemporaries, and how 
living privus privatus in their turmoils he thought his thoughts 
rather like those of Democritus. Down to this point there are 
thirty-three more quotations, and so on. And this is but the 
seventeenth part of the introduction ! Then the book. Melancholy 
being the subject, consider the heading of the first chapter from 
the modern point of view. ‘Man's Excellency, Fall, Miseries, 
Infirmities; the causes of them.” This passes in review com- 
pendiously everything from the creation of May, ‘ the principal 
and mighty work of God, wonder of nature, as Zoroaster (a very 
vain person, it seems to us) calls him,” down to Burton's own day, 
including eternal punishment, and the principal things for the use 
of man, which are water, fire, iron, salt, meal, &c. ; then the stars ; 
and at Cayro, in Egypt, the death of 300,000 every third year, 
as it is related by Boterus, and others, and 200,000 in Constan~ 
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tinople, every fifth or seventh at the utmost, and the terrible 
earthquakes which are most frequent in China and Japan, besides 
« shipw racks,”-——and, to descend to more particulars, lions, wolves, 
bears, &e. (‘some with hoofs, horns, tusks, teeth, nails”)—and 
‘some make mention of a thousand several poysons; but these 
are but trifles in respect.” ‘For, albeit we be all brethren in Christ, 
there is no wolf or devil to himself like man.” And so on. Pretty 
well for the first chapter in a hundred or so on “ Melancholy.’ 
Then follows the definition, number, and division of diseases ; 
prolific in ramifications. Then ‘** Of the Soul and her Faculties,” 
and the ** Vegetal Soul,” and therein of “ Attraction,” ‘‘ Reten- 
tion,” ‘“ Digestion,” ‘* Maturation,” ‘ Elixation,” ‘‘ Assation,” 
‘« Expulsion,” ‘* Augmentation,” ‘ Generation,” and the ‘* Con- 
comitants Life and Death.” And the subject all the time is 
Melancholy ! 

All this in the light of modern science may seem amusing 
enough. Yet Burton, even in his vagaries, is far above contempt. 
It is surprising, especially where his attention is rivetted to 
his subject and he does not turn aside to play, how often he 
pours in a volley of illustration which in modern dress would 
equal Mr. Buckle’s best efforts. Here, for instance, is an example 
taken from the chapter on ‘* Parents the Cause [of melancholy] by 
Propagation,” a title which suggests the idea that if parents would 
only be kind enough to desist from the labour of repopulating the 
earth there need be no melancholy at all. The chapter itself 
might, it is true, apply to any other subject as well as to melan- 
choly, but taken as a dissertation on hereditary defects it is an 
extraordinary, perfectly Buckleian, piece of historical illustration. 
We say nothing of its critical value. After quoting 

“Et patrum in natos abeunt, cum semine, mores,” 
he goes on :— 

* Seleucus had an anchor on his thigh; so had his posterity, as 
Trogus records. Lepidus was purblind; so was his son. ‘That 
famous family of (Enobarbi were known of old, and so surnamed 
from their red bear's. ‘The Austrian lip, and those Indians’ flat 
noses, are propagated ; the Bavarian chin, and goggle eyes amongst 
the Jews, as Buxtorfius observes. Their voice, pace, gesture, looks, 
are likewise derived, with all the rest of their conditions and infir- 
mities; such a mother, such a daughter; their very affections 
Lemnius contends to follow their seed, and the malice and bad 
conditions of children are many times wholly to be imputed to 
their parents. I need not therefore make any doubt of melan- 
choly but that it is an hereditary disease.” ‘Then follows another 
close volley of authorities to show that melancholy really is one of 
the things which are often hereditary. ‘The passage might be 
modern for close and direct cumulation. Of course it has the 
vice of all historical arguinents to prove a law, that it leaves 
entirely out of sight the opposite proof by cumulation to be 
derived from those cases in which characteristics are not trans- 
mitted. As, again, where it touches on the modern prohibitions 
to marry within certain degrees, lest certain vices should bi 
continued, argues Burton, leaving out of sight that if most men 
were bad, marrying out of the degrees would certainly increase 
the evil, and that the best safeguard for the good would be to 
marry in and in. Of Burton’s own theory of melancholy it is 
impossible to speak here. Sutflice it to say that the whole scope 
of his work is to make it coincident with brooding. Of the volume 
before us, a washy reprint, emasculated in the republication of 
sundry parts of Burton's truly prodigious work, we are unable to 
speak well. It is a wretched affair, with a fine preface, written 
in copy-book cant,—procrastination is the thief of time— 
love your parents—judge nobody. ‘The author, whoever he 
is, has missed a fine opportunity, having found a publisher, 
of producing a really valuable work. An edition of Burton, 
replacing the man before us in relation to his age and con- 
temporaries, comparing Burton’s methods with our methods, 
his results with our results, his thoughts with our thoughts, his 
habits of mind with ours, would have performed a valuable service to 
English literature. But what man could possibly undertake such a 
task with any chance of success who is capable of saying that ‘the 
author of thecelebrated work entitled the Anatomyof Melancholy has, 
in its several divisions, respectively shown that an inordinate pur- 
suit of the common pleasures of life, an unrestrained indulgence 
of the affections of the heart, and a mistaken notion of our duties 
towards God, become, when carried to excess, not only the bane 
of virtue, and of course the destruction of earthly happiness, 
but the principal causes of that preternatural fermentation of the 
brain, which in time breaks down the mental beam, and pre 
cipitates the umhappy sufferers into the gulfs of melancholy, mad- 
ness, or despair.” Strong men should be described by strong 
men. 
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Poems. By William Hay Leith Tester (La Teste). (Elgin: Jeans 
and Grant.)—Elgin seems to possess a hammerman with a very copious 
flow of rhyme, sometimes, but not always, accompanied by reason. 
According to his preface, he works both with hammer and pen “ to men’ 
the condition o’ the mitherless twa” children that he has been left with. 
He certainly has produced a remarkable volume for a man in such a 
position, showing a considerable amount of reading and command of 
language, disfigured in places by coarseness of taste and expression. 
The following stanzas from a poem called “ Dreaming,” and addressed, it 
would appear, to his wife, have some pathos :— 

“T can see thee point thy finger— 
Thou art beckoning me to come, 
Ah, ye wonder why I linger, 
Why the voice ye loved is dumb ; 
Not yet, a little longer 
Ere I drink the bitter cup, 
Till the twain ye left are stronger, 
Till the motherless get up. 
* O were I now to leave them 
To the world’s care and wreck, 
How sadly it would grieve them, 
And their little hearts would break, 
And pine thro’ cold and hunger, 
For the best of friends forget. 
O no! a little longer, 
For I dare not leave them yet.” 

Men of the Time. New edition. (Routledge.)—One has no right to 
pick holes in a book of this kind, which professes to give an account of 
It is produced with great labour, 
Perhaps 


everybody who has done anything. 
it is very cheap, and it contains a great deal of information. 
the apportionment of space is not always in unison with our pre con- 
ceived notions, but there is sure to be a difference of opinion as to the 
merits and importance of our contemporaries. The publishers very 
properly abstain, as a rule, from an expression of opinion, and may be 
congratulated on this new edition of a useful work. 

Total Abstinence not Christian Temperance. By Rev. E. 8. Lowndes, 
M.A. (J. H. and J. Parker.) —The reverend author has been exercised 
in mind by the spiritual arrogance of the teetotallers. It is certainly 
trying when a youmg man committed to prison for ten days for drunken- 
ness, and persuaded there to take the pledge, informs the clergy gene- 
rally on his release that he is not going to respect any of them ony 
more who are not total abstainers, and a Manchester society places so 
great a value on the young man’s testimony as to print and publish the 
letter in which he delivers it. Whereupon our author undertakes to 
prove that total abstinence is un-Christian, and unmanly, and unsafe ; 
un-Christian as being contrary to the practice of Christ, unmanly a3 
showing an inecapability of self-restraint, unsafe as leading to Manichwan 
ideas about the body, and such like heresy. He is all the more vigorous 
in his dialectics as he is preaching at a couple of neighbouring clergy- 
inen, Who have adopted the dangerous tenets of the teetotallers, one of 
whom is certainly provoking when he suggests that decanters of wine 
or bottles of beer should be labelled “ poisonous ” where there are chil- 
dren. He certainly writes with a good deal of sound sense, even if now 
and then the arguments are slightly professional. 

TTymns for the Church of England, with Proper Tunes. Fated by C- 
Steggall, M.D., Cantab. (Longmans; Lamborn Cock.)—The hymas 
in this collection, though not numerous, are well chosen, and we 
believe it is found by experience that when there are a great many only 
a few are habitually sung. The editor has endeavoured to choose such 
as agree with the reverent and grave tone of Holy Seripture and the 
Prayer Book, and we think that ho has succeeded in doing so. Each 
hymn has its appropriate tune assigned to it, the intention being that 
the words and the music should become so associated that the one 
should suggest the other. The name of Dr. Steggall is a sufficient 
guarantee for the soundness of the harmonization; he has arranged for 
this collection a great number of excellent German and English tunes 
and a good selection from Bach's chorales, and has introduced some 
fifteen or sixteen original compositions. Though with regard to hymn- 
books the ery is “Still they come,” we think there is quite room for 
that which is the subject of this notice. 

The Committee of General Literature and Education appointed by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have issued a number of 
neat and useful almanacks, pocket-books, diaries, and remembrancers 
for 1866, called the Churchman’s Almanack for 1866, the Children's A lmanack 
for 1866, the Churchman's Pocket-hook for 1866, the Churchmean’s Remem- 
‘brance r for 1866 (a large octavo diary, with lists of ecclesiastical 
officers and of the New House of Commons after it); the Cottager's 
Penny Almanack for 1866 (very neatly got up and illustrated); also a 
hanging almanack, to unroll like a map, for the wall of a room, and 
most convenient of all, a pretty chimney almanack, from which each 
month, as it is concluded, is taken out, the succeeding month appearing 
behind it. All these publications appear to be cheap, and are very 
neatly and carefully prepared. 

Bradshaw's Itinerary. 1865. (Adams.)—This useful little work is 
divided into two parts. The first contains the name of every place in 
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Great Britain (not a railway station, and having a population of more 
than 500), with the population, acreage, nearest railway and telegraph 
stations, and distances therefrom, and mode of conveyance of messages. 
The second part contains a list of the railway stations, the different 
routes to them, and the same statistics as in the first part. The dis- 
tance from London is also given in both cases. For the information of 
men of business it is stated that a division of the population by four 
gives as an average the number of persons engaged in business. The 
amount of labour bestowed upon the work must be very considerable, 
and the price, 2s. 6d., is reasonable. 

(Warne.)—This is a nicely printed and pleasantly 
illustrated volume for young folks. The subjects are well chosen and 
various, and treated by a staff of able contributors. We have Mrs. 
Boecher Stowe telling a pleasant story about a strayed humming-bird, 
Captain Drayson lively on fox-hunting in England and bush sports 
in Natal, Mr. Davenport Adams historical, and Mr. Grant, late of the 
Sarawak Government service, full of interesting information about 
Borneo. The rest of the book is made up of papers of a similar cha- 
racter, some stories, and two sets of verses, of which the less is said the 
better; but boys generally skip poetry, and they will certainly find 
enough to amuse them in the other matter. 

Routledge's Every Boy's Annual. (Routledge.)—There is no end to 
tho number of these handsomely illustrated books that are intended for 
the delectation of British youth. The present volume occupies a very 
fair position on the list, but we think that in our young days we should 
have considered that there was too much instruction in it. The papers on 
“Our Workshop” are not very amusing reading, ‘‘Common Errors in 
Speaking and Writing” a boy expects to have corrected in school, and 
not in play-hours, and it is a positive outrage to ask him the square 
root of 2394 in a story-book. On the other hand, Mr. Kingston is 
in force with naval adventure, and there are stories about pirates, and 
wolves, and dogs in which the boy-mind is likely to take delight. 
Perhaps the book may be considered a fair compromise by the stern 
uncle, who always insists on making a present of something useful. 

The Young Englishwoman. Vol. I. December, 1864, June, 1865. 
(Beeton.)—We suppose that, as one of the subscribers to this periodical 
writes to inquire where Nice is, and another is informed that there is 
no impropriety in stopping out on the lawn till nine o'clock with a lady 
friend who brings a brother with her, whilst a third is told to send her 
carte to the editor, that it is generally taken in by the families of small 
shopkeepers and domestic servants. There is nothing in the letter- 
press that is at variance with this conclusion; the type is miserably 
small, and tho matter of the stories is taken from the French without 
acknowledgmont, or expanded from the popular melodrama of the day. 
But in that case for whom are the very handsome plates of the fashions 
intended? They are meant for a class that they do not reach, and they 
reach a class that simply travesties them in the grotesque finery with 
which “sarvantgalism ” delights to adorn itself. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. New edition. By Rev. G. F. 
Townsend, M.A, (Warne.)—This is an excellent edition of the famous 
tales. The paper is good and pleasant to the eye, the type clear, and 
the illustrations first-rate. The frontispiece gives us a charming idea 
of the fair narratress, who had as much confidence in her powers of fasci- 
nation as a “grande dame de par le monde” in the days of the old 
régime. The Princess Gulnare of Samandal, looking pensively at the 
soa, is evidently undergoing a struggle between affection and pride ; she 
remembers that she is descended from the kings and queens of the sea, 
and did not design to marry beneath herself, but the King of Persia has 
been so respectful and so loving—well, all the contending feeling is given 
in the engraving. Then there is a princess of China of a totally 
different type ; she looks just the sort of lady who would appreciate the 
wonderful jewellery that our old frieud Aladdin was ready to lavish 
upon her, and yet with a corner for love in her heart too. The editor 
has added some notes illustrative of Eastern manners and customs, and 
has taken care to remoye from the text all that was objectionable. 

Major Jack Downing. (Warne.) Phenixiana. (Beeton.)—There is 
very little that is amusing in either of these volumes. Bad spelling is 
principally relied on for fun in the former volume, and exaggeration in 
the latter. Both are well-known elements of American humour, and no 
doubt, owing to the number of shrewd, half-educated men who come to 
the fore in the United States, a good deal that is both wise and witty has 
been expressed in very queer English, and with very wild illustrations ; 
and a taste for this kind of writing has been generally diffused there, 
with perhaps not the keenest discrimination between humour and non- 
There is much more of the latter than the former in the impor- 
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tations before us, and all whom it may concern may be assured that he 


who steals them steals trash. 

The Handy Horse-Book. By a Cavalry Officer. (Blackwood.)—This 
sooms a useful little work. The author has been constantly consulted 
by friends and acquaintances on the points in it, and having given them 
satisfaction, thinks he may bestow on the general public the benefit of 
his experience. This he does in a simple, unpretending way; in the 
first part he gives just the amount of information that will enable a man 
to work his horse comfortably, check his groom, and generally know 
what he is about when riding, driving, or choosing gear. In the second 
part he deals with diseases, referring principally to Mayhew's J/lustrated 





| Horse-Doctor, and only suggesting such remedies as in the absence of 
competent advice will at least be harmless. 

Passing the Time. By W. Blanchard Jerrold. (Sampson 
Low.)—This is one of the most curiously-constructed stories that we 
have seen for some time. The author seems to have had by him some 
well-written papers on various French subjects—amusing descriptions 
of life in Paris and at Biarritz, one or two translations of French tales, 
interesting statistics of the colporteur system and the resources of the. 
Basque province. It then occurred to him that he might utilize these, 
and at the same time accomplish what now seems necessary to a literary 
status—the production of a work of fiction which he modestly limits to. 
two volumes. So he calls into existence a Mr. Arthur Newlands, who 
has a friend in the City and a love affair that does not go smoothly, 
Early in the first volume the lady and her family are packed off to 
Australia and remain away to the last chapter, and Mr. Newlands is 
sent by his friend to the Continent, to console himself with the collec- 
tion of the statistics that the author has ready for the purpose in his desk. 
He is rewarded for his assiduity by a place in the city house, and the 
lady is brought home from Australia to marry him. This is the story. 
There are certainly two other characters introduced, two old maids of 
the old malignant type that was in vogue before the modern re-action 
in favour of the class set in, but they have nothing to do, and are only 
brought on to amuse when the author has some misgivings that his 
economical papers are getting slow. For this purpose they are carried 
about from place to place, and appear and disappear in the oddest way, 
There are also certain minor personages who take no hold upon us, and 
are only useful in supplying a second marriage at the end. The author 
gives a good deal of useful and some entertaining information in these two 
volumes, but he can be scarcely said to have written a novel. 

Lights in Art. A review of ancient and modern pictures. By an 
Artist. (Nimmo.)—This is a very weak production. The author pro- 
fesses to give an account of the different schools of painting and the 
principal painters, which shall be distinguished by “ careful selection, 
distinctness, and brevity.” The selection may be careful, but we en- 
tirely demur to the attributes of distinctness and brevity. The author 
can certainly be brief enough whore information is wanted, but then 
en revanche he indulges in an endless amount of twaddle in the shape of 
moral reflections and uninteresting gossip. Thus we are told that Paul 
Delaroche has depicted “the emotions of deep sorrow in the couutenance 
of the youthful King..... the expression of anxiety in the boyish 
face of his relative. .... with the utmost truth and the finest feeling’” 
in one picture, and in the other “the invincible Communwealth leader 
in a meditative mood;” that Horace Vernet is “ well known as a skilful 
delineator of military subjects,” and this is all the “ distinct ” criticism 
that we get on these two artists. On the other hand, we have half a 
page devoted to the emotions of Sir Thomas Lawrence on the death of 
the Princess Charlotte, and the facts in Vandyke’s life, which can be 
found in any cyclopzdia, spread over four or five pages. The exceed- 
ingly novel information that the “excellent abilities cf Michael Angelo 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture were the gift of Heaven” is about 
as interesting as anything else that is said relative to that artist, and 
that is only paralleled by the discovery in the lines on Hogarth that 
when “a painter is sufficiently gifted to instil good principles. ... . 
when he has power to display to some extent useful or godlike [!] quali- 
ties, he may certainly be placed on a par with the greatest poet or the 
most enlightened divine. The book abounds in writing of this kind; 
the genuine criticism is quite lost in a mass of vague description and 
common-place moralizing, and we are afraid that the taste displayed by 
the publishers in their part of the work will scarcely meet with its 
adequate reward, 

The Oracles of God. An attempt at Re-interpretation. Part I. By 
H. F. A. Pratt, M.D. (Churchill.)—Dr. Pratt’s first step in the re- 
interpretation of Scripture is to remove the Masoretic points from the 
Hebrew writing. His objection to them would seem to be that they 
give a distinct meaning to the words, which without them would con- 
stitute oracular utterances, it. e., utterances that are only intelligible to 
those to whom God has willed that the text should speak. He is one 
of these favoured persons, and he describes, thus in the case of the 
“radical idea symbolized by the letter 7,” the method of interpretation 
that has been vouchsafed to him. “To find this,” he says, “ create 
that letter into a stem by prefixing ¢ and affixing e¢ [quite arbitrarily] 
two of the creative letters.” Jre appears with its radical sense, “to project.” 
Now the form of the Hebrew Resh, or 7, is that of the boomerang, the sym- 
bol of projection. . . . Thus taking projection as the basis of the primitive 
idea represented by r, it will be found to permeate all the stems of which it 
is the root, and to modify the sense of all the words into which it enters.” 
| In this way the author proceeds to “ modify the sense” of a good deal 
| of Scripture, the only drawback being that wo have only his word for 
' the new interpretations. He thinks, too, that the radical ideas sym- 

bolized by the Hebrew letters are common to all languages; thus the 
word church—“ a very remarkable one, since when written in Hebrew 
| characters it is the same whether read backwards or forwards”—pre- 
sents r, the symbol of progressive advance, enclosed between and as 
| it were guarded by ch (Cheth), tho symbol of life, and thus conveys the 
“oracular utterance” (always double) of “ Spirit causes to live,” and “It 
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| causes spirit to live.” In addition to these philological discoveries he has 
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a curious theory on the subject of angelic agency, which he thinks may 
be the “real source of the so-called natural or chemical and physical 
forces,” angel opposing angel; but for this, and further information 
touching the “ Revealed Cosmos,” which is the title of the present 
yolume, we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

A Book: of Common Prayer. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—This 
little work contains liturgical services, slightly varied, for four Sundays. 
They are composed of chants, texts, and prayers, extracted from the 
service of the Church of England, with some modifications in an Evan- 
gelical direction, and in fact may be considered as shortened services. 
The book would seem to be a feeler thrown out in the way of liturgical 
revision, but according to the preface it is intended by the compiler for 
the use of congregations that consider a liturgy conducive to the interest 
and solemnity of public worship, and admire the beauty of parts of that 
of the Church, but at the same time think that it should be supple- 


with Lord Russell as Prime Minister there will be a Reform Bil’, and 
that it will be of the simplest kind. There is also another conclusion 
to be arrived at, which it is really necessary to state emphatically, and 
that is, that the generation of statesmen who have guided the nation 
since the great war have not deserved ill of their country, and that 
amongst them all there is not one who has been more consistent, per- 
severing, and successful than Lord Russell. 

We have also received Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, sixth and com- 
pleted edition, Part II. (Longmans), written in non-technical language, 
with new chapters on electricity and astronomy ; Thompson's Conspectus of 
the British Pharmacopeia, edited by E. L. Birkett, M.D., Cantab., new 
edition (Longmans) ; a series of Graduated Reading Books, edited by J. 8. 
Laurie, one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools (Murby; Simpkin and 
Marshall); a series of eighteen Graduated Copy Books (Longmans), de- 
signed to meet the writing requirements of the Revised Code, in which 





mented by free prayer. It is very well adapted for this purpose. 

The English Government and Constitution. By John, Earl Russoll. 
New edition. (Longmans.)—Most people will be looking just now with 
increased interest into the concluding chapter of this volume, which 
contains Lord Russell's latest ideas. In reviewing the legislation of 
the Reformed Parliament he sees reason for nothing but congratulation, 
and it evidently will not be his Lordship's fault if further progress is 
not made in the same direction. Tho tendency of his mind is to have 
nothing to do with novel schemes, to simply lower the franchise in the 
old-fashioned way, and to trust te the counties and the small boroughs 
for keeping up the balance between property and numbers. No one 


the pupil is led on from stroke-making and round hand to narrative 
writing in small round and double small; Penny Readings in Prose and 
Verse, selected by J. E. Carpenter (Warne); a pamphlet on the subject of 
Ancient Lights, by Robert Kerr, architect (Murray), which goes very 
fully into the law of the question, and the sort of surveyors’ evidence 
generally brought forward; Tabular Views of German Grammar, by J. 
T. Loth (Whittaker), which are based on the principle that that which 
is seen makes a stronger impression than that which is morely explained, 
and resemble on a larger scale the cards that are hung over the dressing- 
table in a college bed-room ; Chart of the Atlantic Telegraph (Bacon), con- 
taining an account of the different attempts, a description of tho cables, &e., 











can read the chapter attentively without coming to the conclusion that 


with illustrations. 
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Longman and Co.—Advane -«d Lesson Book ; Pereira’s 
Manuslif Materia Medica, by F. J. Faire. 
Trubner and Co.—Argentine, by A. M. Du-Gratz ; 
Taraguay, by A. M, Du-Gratz. 
C.J. Skeet —T'! e My-tery 0° the Soul, by S. W. Fullom ; 
John Alston's Vow, by E. A. Murray, 3 vols. 
J. H. and J. Parker—Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
Vol. 11.; Our British Ancestors, by the Rev. Samuel 
Lysons. 
Macmillan and Co.—-Spiritual Philosophy, by Joseph 
H. Green, 2 vols; the Economic Position of the British 
Labourer, by Henry Fawcett. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—Irish Coast Tales, by Capt. L. 
E. White ; Transfi-rmation, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Williams and Norgate—A Light upon Thucydides, by 
Franke Parker; Strauss’s New Life of Jesus, 2 vols. 
John Murray—Chinese Miscellanies, by Sir J. F. 
Davis; Peking aud the Pekingese, by Dr. Rennie, 2 


ols. 
si John F. Shaw and Co.—The Lives and Lessons of the 
Patriarchs, by Dr. Cumming. 

Johu C. Hotten—The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, by R. 
H. Newell. 

Simpkin and Marshall——Cox's L'terature of the 
Sabbath Question, 2 vols. 

Hou'ston and Wright—lIlymns on the Holy Com- 
munion, by A. Cambridge. 

Wildy and Sons—County Cours Equitable Jurisdic- 
tion, by H. M. Sladen. 

Dean and Son—Geoffery Gambado. 

Whitfield, Green, and Co.—The Hebrew Scriptures, by 
6. Sharpe, Vol. Ill. 

Jackson, Walford and Co.—Old Merry’s Annual. 

Blackwood and Sous—The Jliad of Homer, by P.S. 
Worsley, Vol I. 








NEW NOVEL by Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SNOODED JESSALINE; or, the 
Honour of a House: a Novel. By Mrs. T. K. 
HE:.vVeY. 
London : Saunpens, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





NEW WORK on POLAND, by Mr. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 


Now rendy, in 2 vols. with Introduction and Appen- 

dices, 21s, 

The PRIVATE HISTORY ofa POLISH 
INSURRECTION, from Official and Unofficial 
Sources. By H. SurHeRtanp Epwarps, late 
Spec al Correspondent of the Times iu Poland. 

London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


TH TYNE GENERAL ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. Ineor- 
porated under the Companies’ Act, 1352, whereby the 
liability of each meaiber is limited to the amount of 
his shares. Deposit on application, £1, and £4 on 
allotment. First issue of shares, 5,000. 

DiRecTons, 

Isaac Charles Juhnson, Esq., manufacturer, Gateshead. 
Ou-Tyne (Mayor of Gatesheal), Chairman. 

John Braiuhwaite, Msq., C.E., 14 Abingdon street, Weat- 
minster, Deputy-Chairman. 

William Henry Cutler, Ksq., 
‘Twickenham. 

Thomas Wilson Ranson, Esq., Sunderland. 

James Snowball, I’sq., manu‘acturer and colliery owner, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Robert Eadie, Esq., Blaydon-on-Tyne (for several years 
in the Mechanica! Kngineering Department of Sir W. 
G. Armstrong and Cv.) 

Manager of Works—Mr. George Keeney, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne (for 15 years with Sir W. G. Armstrong and Co., 
and lately carrying on engineering business at Gates- 
head-on-Tyne). 

Baukers—London. the Union Bank of London; New- 

castle, Woods, and Co. 

Solicitors—George Dixon, Esq., 5 New Boswell court, 
W.C., London; Joseph W. Swinburne, Esq., Gates- 

head-on-Tyne. 

Brokers—Amelius George Alt, Esq. London,75 Old 
Broad street ; Messrs. Madie and Co., Newcastle, 15 
Dean street; J. Nicholson, Esq. Whitehaven, 18 
Church street; Carlisle, 50 Castle street ; Henry Wil- 
son, Esq., Darlington; Messrs. Jenkinson and Son, 
Manchester, Peel chambers; E. M. Kidd, Ksq., 
Nottingham, Long row; W. Clegg, Esq., Rochdale, 5 
Drake street; Lawrence Kilgour, Esq., Liverpool, 6 
Water street. 

Auditors—London, Messrs. Kennedy and Abbott, public 
accountants, Moorgate street; Newcastle, essrs. 
Gillespie, Swithinbank, Richardson, aud Co., public 
accountants, Royal Arcade. 

Consulting Engineers—Mesors. Warrington and Brown, 
6 John street, Adelphi, London. 
Secretary—James Isanke, Esq., A.I.A. 
Temporary Offices—London, 13 Moorgate street, E.C. ; 
Newcastle, No. 15 Dean street. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Tyne General Engineering Company is projected 

to supply the daily increasing demand for marine engines 

and hydraulic and other machinery consequent on the 
rapid devel taud growing importance of the port 
of Newcastle, aud which the availivle engineering power 
of the district has so little capacity to sitisfy that serious 
loss, by unavoidable delay nut ouly in the performance 
of original contracts, but also in the execution of com- 

licated and extensive repairs, is of frequent resurrence. 





C.E., Eaton House, 








ILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 


Candidates four Woolwich, Sandhurst, or direct 
commissions in the Army, and Officers about to enter 
the Staff College, prepared in all the branches required 
at the examinations bya RETIRED MARRIED OFF I- 
CER, who has passed through the Senior Department 
at Sandhurst, seen much active service (regimental and 
on the Staff), and served »s a Captain of Engineers in 
the Crimea. The advertiser bas been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in military tuition, having passed all thuse whom 
he Las prepared. ‘The highest references. 

Address, A.D.C., Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London. . 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINI- 
MENT. — Biliousness, Dyspepsia.—The:e is 

DO organ in the human body 80 hable to derange- 
Ment as the liver. Food, fatigue, climate, and anxiety 
all disorder its action and render its secretion, the bile, 
more or less depraved, super@bundant, or scanty. The 
tirst symptoms should receive attent on. A pain in the 
side, or the top of the shoulder, a harsh cough, and 
difficulty of breathing are signs of liver disease, which 
are quickly removed by friction with Holloway’s inesti- 
mable Ointment. ‘he Pilis should also be taken 





early, For all diseases of this vital organ, the action of 
these conjoined is a specific, by checking the over- 
Supply of bile, regulating its secretion, and giving ner- 
vous tone. 





” 'The Directors have secured, at a moderate rental and 
option of purchase, premises at South Shore, Gateshead, 
having the advantage of buildings originally erectei at 
great cost, well suited for the operations of this Com- 
pany, comprising a river frontage, of 350 feet, a roadway, 
aud with easy access by tramway to the North-Eustern, 
North British, and Newcastle and Carlisie railways, 
thus placing the works in ready communication with all 
parts of the kingdom by sea aud by rail. 

The Directors are justitiably sanguine of securing suc- 
cess for this uadertaking, tor already the offer of a large 
number of orders indicates that an ample aud lucrative 
business will be readily obtained. ‘The determination of 
the Directois being, however, to assure to the share- 
holders, from the commencement of operations, liberal 
dividends, it is not inteuded to encumber the protits with 
an outlay for works and plant beyond that which may be 
deemed immediately necessary. 

In view of the limited expenditure contemplate, the 
Directors do sot intend to call up more than £25,000 of 
the capital of the Company. This amount is estimated 
to be ample to meet the cust of buildings and plant, aud 
to provide the working expenses. 

Calculations, based on the results of similar enter- 
prises on the Tyne and Clyie, the well-kuown success 
of private firms, and the reports of emient engineers 
having been considered, the most moderate computation 
justifies the expectation of dividends at the rate of not 
less than £20 per centum per annum. 

A large number of shares have already been applied 
for and taken up. 


The Directors having engagel a competent manager 
and experienced staff, and having comp eted the:r nego- 
tiations for the site fur the works, will so svon as 
possible commence operations. 

Full particulars may be obtained and the Articles of 
Association inspected at the temporary Offices of the 
Company, London, 13 Moorgate street, E.C., Newcastle, 
15 lean street. 

Full prospectuses and forms of application for shares 
may also be obtained from the Brokers and the Sec- 
retary, in Loudon, us above. 





HE TYNE GENERAL ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY (Limited).—Notice is hereby 
given, that the List of Applications for Shares in this 
Company will be closed on THURSDAY, the 16th cur- 
rent, for London, and on MONDAY, the 20th current, 
for Country applications, before the expiration of which 
time all applications must be made. 
By order of the Board, 
JAMES ISAAKE, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, 13 Moorgate street, London, E.C., 
ov. 9, 1865. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Murope. 
The public and foreigners in Ioudon, Manchester, or 
Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
8 few hours’ notice, 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats ......+... from 2 Guineas, 
Nicolls’ Winter Frock Coats.......... » 3 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ...... 4, 2 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowsers - w Ll Guinea, 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... ,, * 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats for Boys.... » 1 a 
Nicolls’ Winter Suits 1» «eso 1S Guineas, 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, + w» L Guinea, 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. , 2 Guineas, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. : 
hese ‘leeth are supplied on the principle of ay 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely wi 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 
London: 27 HaRLey stTRest, Cavendish square, W. 
CiTy EsTaBLISHMENT :—64 (late 36) Lupoate Hitt 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 
Country Establishments:—134 Duxe staeer Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 
ake. 











Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuo r street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvement ,and 
great reduction in prices. 


al _ 

R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
N SURGEON-DENTLIS2, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor aud exclusive pateutee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteuings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, aud are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. hey are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
titted ou @ perfectly painless ‘oor and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 
Consultation free. 


Observe.—No' connection with any one of the same name. 
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Law Mite Assurance Society, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


For the ASSURANCE of the LIVES of PERSONS in EVERY STATION of LIFE. 





Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 





Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either with Participation in Profits, or at g 


lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. ma. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons assured on the participating scale of 


Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which hay 


several Policies. 


e been made Bonuses 


amounting in the aggregate to £4,164,147 have been added to the 


‘The Claims paid to 31st December, 1864, amounted to £6,580,091, being in respect of Sums assured by Policies £5,167,984, and 


£1,412,107 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assurances effected, through any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary at the Office in London. 


WILLIAM S. DOWNES, Actuary. 








HE GENERAL PROVIDENTASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 
DrrecTors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, Esq,, F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Maguire, 
Franeis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 
General Manager.—Hubert G. Grist, Esq., F.S.S. 
Resident Actuary.—George S. Horsuail, Esq., A.LA. 





NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introduced by this Company with marked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of #safe and per- 
manent means of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Ten Shillings onallotmeut. Dividend, 
74 per cent. per annum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
getically, required, on liberal terms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBERT G. GRIST, F.S.S,, General Manager. 

Chief Offices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 


EBENTURES BEARING 
TEREST at 6, 64,and 7 PER CENT,, 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security possessed by the holders of these Deben- 
tures isthe uncalled Capital of the Company, amount- 
ing to £450,000, and the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
money received upon Debentures have been advanced 
in the Colony. 

London, 50 Ol Broad siree!, 12th October, 1865. 
|B eer> LURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent. 

SEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Sul scribed Capital, £700,00). 
Directors. 
Chairman--Lawford Acland, l'sq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 

Surn. Pauick F. Robertson, Esyq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. M.P. 

George Ireland, Esq Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are preparedto ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, aud 6 per cent. 
respectively, 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylonand Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, .C 
By order, 

JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


—— NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine black ‘Tea, ls. 6d., 28, 2s, 6d., to 3s. per 
}Ound. ‘he most delicious black tea the world produces 
is pow only 3s. 6d. per pound. Rich, rare, choice cottee, 
Is. dd., 1s ¢d., 1s. 8d. PHILLIPS aud COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King Williau. street, City, Loudon, E.C, 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send ell goous carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and send teas, cotfees, 
and spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 
town 1n England, if to the value of 4us. 

PHILLIPS and CO, have no agents or auy connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


rHE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
and KEQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by all 
Grocers and Candle Dealers, aud wholesale by PALMER 
and CU., Green street, Bethnal Green. 
N.B.—Original Paientees of the Mit TALLIC WICK 
CANDLE; manufactuiers of Composite and got-er 
caudles, 





IN- 














HO and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 

FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Paid-up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 

Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on 
liberal terms. 

THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Departinents. 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealaud, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


| ae P INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 
FiTs.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to THresHeR 

=  iomeae Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
trand, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CAaNDELABRA, MopERAroR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, aud Glass. Srarvuetres in Parian, Vases, anc 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 

Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &. 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable fur 
Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Siow-rovms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 

P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLE®T STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Couutry on Ordeis exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and cap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Hou-eiwld Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celevrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY torwarded free to any Railway 
Station in Eugland on receipt of Post-otfice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to is, per 1u0. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

lilustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Statiouery Cabiuets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post tree. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
AVE DENTIS1, 62 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRKIPiLON of ARTIVICLAL 
TEELH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly reseiable tue natural teeth as not to be 
disuuguished from the Originals by tue closest observer ; 
they wiil never Chauge colour or decay, aud will be fouud 
SupcTior to any leech ever before used, Tuis method does 
hot require the extraction of ruut;, or any paiutul opera. 
tion, aud will support aud preserve Leet tuat are loose, 
and is guarauiecd to resture articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered sound and 
useful iu mastication, 

52 Fleet sirect—At ho.ae from 10 till 5. 
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EDSTEADS, BEDDING, aud BED- 

ROOM FURNLPUKE.—Au Llustrated Catalogue , 

with prices of 100 arucles of BEVD-ROJUM FURNI- 

PUR, sent (fee by post) on application to FILMER 

and SUNS, Upholsievers, 31, 32, aud 25 Berners sireet, 
and 44 aud 3d Clurles street, Oaford sireet, W. 








“*“PHARAOH’S SERPENTS” 
Post free, 13 Stamps. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
54 Cheapside, and 110 Regent street. 

“Will astonish the groups round many a winter fire. 
side.” — Standard. 

* They are truly marvellous, aud seen to be inexhaus 
tiljle.”"—TZismes. 





¢ 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY — 

XA This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Lt is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 81 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in Englaud; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal, 
aud pink label, cork branded “ Kiuahan’s LL Whissy.” 


a 
E HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a lditioual space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous Solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispeusable luxury ia every drawiug-rovm. 














INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperieut it is especially adapted for 
ladies aud children, Prepared solely by DINN# FORD 
aud Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, Lonion, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTLIUN.—See that “ Dinueford aud Co." is 
on each vote and red label over the cork. 


SAUCK.—LEA AND PERKLSS’ 
(wePA Re ' . 1D 
FATORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
V Vhis delicivus cOuduuzat, prououuced by Cun- 
Nuissctuis : ns J A f ; anes 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCH, 
is prepared svlely by Lea aud Pearins. 

Tue puvlie ave respectfuily Cautioued against wortuless 
imitativu-, und should see tuat Lea and Peweins 
halues ave ou the wrapper, label, bottle, dud stopper. 

AdK FUR LEA AND PELRUINS SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale aud for ixport, by the Propri tors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUSSH antl BuUACK Wil; 
Messrs. BAucLAy aud Sons, London, &., ce, aad by 
Grocers aud Vilweu universally. 

















Lhe FURNISHING of BED-RVOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TO TLENUAM- 
H COURL ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, fur the purpose of muking @ more co.uplete 
arrangement of Lew Stock, . : 
they Lave now Ten separate Rooms, each comptetely 
furnished with a dilferent Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irespective of their geueral Stock, displ ye! 
in Six Ga_le.ies, aud ‘wo large ground-iloor Warervouls; 
the whole furming, they ceiieve, the most complece Suck 
of Bed room Furuiture iu the Kingdom. a 
HEAL aud SUN’S ILLUSTRALED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, aud Bed-room Furuitare seut 
tree by post, on app ication to HisAL aud SON, Lv6, 197, 
198 Totteuliam-court roal, Loudun, W. 


(ANDES — he NEW CANDLE.— 





Self-tittiug. No Holder, Paper, or Serapi hey 
quired. Patented fields improved, | Patent, | ed, 
CANDLE is Self-sitiag, 


SNUFFLESS CHAMBER 
Clean, Safe, aud Ecouownical, burnin 
everywhere by Grocers aud Vilmen. 
Export, at the Works, , 

‘ 1. aud J. | IELD 3’, Upper Mars, La udeth. J. 

Also Fields’ celeorated United Service Suap Tabiots, 
and Patent Parailive Candles, as supplied to iler 
Majesty's Government. 


i OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.— 

this Elegaut and Fragrant Oil is uuiversaily 10 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success iu pro.2 sug 
the growth, resturing, preserving, aud beauufyug che 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable, a3 foruite 
the basis.of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 33. 61y 45+ 
ivs. 64.—equal to four smail—and 21s. per bottle. Svld 
by Chemisis and Periumers. a” Ask fur “ RU W- 
LAND’S MACAS3SAKR VIL.” 


g to the end. Suid 
Wuolesale aud tut 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS 
Manufactured by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 


From One Penny upwards, 





HAVANNAH CIGARS 
Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


Sent free on application. 


Discount allowed on all orders of —£1, 5 per cent. ; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 





Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager- 





BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

PACKETS, 8p. 

Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 

ether kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 
articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 














* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuisition, 1862, 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


Their 











JENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 
I and CHIMN“ Y-PIECKS —Luyers of tie above 
are requested before firally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY PILCES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for Variety, NvVelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu orna- 
ments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7,10 £5 12s.; steel fenders, 43 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. 10 £18; chimuey- 
pieces, from £1 5s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the 
sei to £44e. The BURTON and ail other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth plates. 

UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assoitment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, igs on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the lurge- 
ness of the sales. 














L 
re 
ef ]6 
siete “S| ee 
Ivory Haudles. ra | ee 
esis 
s. d | s. d 
3}-inch ivory handles ...... eee 9 6) 4 6 
34-inch fine ivory handles ........ O ll 6) 4 6 
4-inch ivory Lalance handles...... M4 0/5 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles.........-. 25 019 017 6 
4-inch finest African ivory bandles.33 0 26 O/|IL 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......... 40 0 33 Of12 6 
Dittc, carved handles, silver ferules50 0 43 0 |17 6 
Nickel electro silver handies, any | 
DIR io ss cntcvsnerssvesenenee 25 019 O|7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 84 0 jo4 0 }21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks per Dozen. |s.d./s.d.]s8. da 
White bone handles ......... eoonln ©1585 613 6 
Ditto balance handles.........-...21 0/17 O] 4 6 
slack Lorn rimmed shoulders .... 17 0 |14 O] 4 O 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles. 12 0'9 0°3 @ 


‘Ihe largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases aud otherwise, aud of the new plated 
fish carvers. 

LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON invitesinspection of his stock 
of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. LKach 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some ae objects «f 
pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufauctwers of 
Paris, from whom William 8. Burtou imports them 


direct. 

Clocks, from ...+..+. 7s. 6d.to £25 O:. Od. 

Candelabra, from..., 15s. 6d, to £16 10s. 0d. per pair. 

Bronzes, from ....«. 18s, Od. to £16 lés. Od. 

Lamps, mvderateur, 

BOM. cccvcccecce 6s. Od. to £9 Os. Od. 

Pure Colza Oil...... 48. 3d. per gallou, 

W ILLIAM 8S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 

Ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 

LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 

of 6L0 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St:r- 

ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 

Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 

Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urus and 

Keitles, Clocks, Table Cuvery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 

Turnery, Jrou and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Catinet burniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plaus 

of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 

W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALHES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, lobe, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Liuniress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
lier Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
aud the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieulilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 
REAKFAST BEVERAGE.— 


Homuopathic practitioners, and the medical pro- 
fessi cn generally, recommend COCOA as being the most 
healthful of al: beverages. When the doctrine of 
homeopathy was first introduc.d into this coun'ry, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of Cucoa either 
altractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the 
nu t was either supplicd in the crude state, or so uiskil- 
ful ly manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS 
of London, homeopathic chemist, was induced in the 
year 1839 to turn his attention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure 
in ils composition, and so retined by the perfect tritura- 
tion it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stumach, For general use 
Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, grateful 
breaktast Leverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, 
in his work ‘*Food and its Adulterations,” says:— 
Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive 
principles; every ingredient necessary to the growth and 
sustenance of tLe body.” Again, “ As a nutritive, cocoa 
stands very much higher than either Cuffee or tea.” 
Directious :—Two |easpoonfuls of the powder in a break~ 
fast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, Tin-lined, 
41b., 4lb., and Lib, packets, sold by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. Mach packet is lavelled J. Epps, Homeo- 
pathic Chemist, 11z Great Russell street; 17 Piccadilly ; 
and 43 Threadneedle street. 





, ' alr yA 

paeoess rt ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTY, MELALLIC PENMAKER 
tw the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Macuinery for 
making Steel Peus he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which fur excelleuce of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, Cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes cou- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, aud the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted Scnool and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of ditfereut degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suiubls 
for the Various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers aud Boukseilers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graliam street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; wnd at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 








PSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 


YE 

L WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatabie forms for adwiuisteriug this pupular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wiwe in boutles at 3s., 53., aud lus. cach. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. Ud. each. 


ECISION 
Y_ See Economy or Lrrr.—i* My Library.” Vol. I. 
INDECISION KEXEMPLIFIED.—See ema 4 


of CHARACTER.— 


Lire.—(" My Libary,” Vol. I.) 

SECRET OF SUCCESS IN LIFE.—See Economy or 
Lire.—(“ My Library,” Vol, 1) 

RUDOLPHE, the Young Aspiraut—See Patient 
Boys.—(“* My Library,” Vol. IL.) 

PATIENCE IS GENIUS.—See Patient Boys— 
(“* My Library,” Vol. IL) 
Me *My Library’ willbe a booa to therising gepera- 

» 

“ Kindness and good feeling run, like veins of gold, 
through every story.” : 

*Itis seldom that 80 much good sense is seu in so 
small a compass.” 

Sixpenny Volumes. 

Warp, Lock, and Tyter, 163 Fleet street. 








IVINE PROVIDENCE in its RELA- 
TIONS to PRAYER and PLAGUES. By the Rey. 

James Cranbrook, A'bany street Chapel, Edinburgh. 
A. FuLLARVON and Co., 115 Newgate street, London 3 
— 44 South Bridge, Edinburgh, and sold by all Book- 
sellers, 


On November 1, 2s. 
T HE FORTNIGHTLY 
Ne. XIL. 
ConTents. 
International Law. By Protcssor J. E. Cairnes. 
The Belton Estate. Chaps. XXILI-XXIV. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
Neo-Evangelism. By Peter Bayne. 
Principles of Succe-s in Literature. Chapter VI. 
Laws of Style. By the Editor. 

Consanguinity in Marriage. Part TI . By William Ada a 

Maori Mokammedanism. By Hugh Lusk, 

Tie Future of Our Navy. Uy Robert Maya, 

Robert Schumann. By L. Sclimitz. 

Public Affairs, 

Notices of New Books. 
London: Cuapman aud Hatt, 193 Piceadilly. 
LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 

ZA. OFFICIAL GAZETTE—Latest News from all 

parts of India—Latest Government Appointmeats— 

Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 

Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 

in Ladia or have friends there. Published four times a 

month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Lnodia, 

Subscription £1 43. per auuum, payable in advance; 

spec.men copy, 6d. 

Londou: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 


h gals ERN COLLEGE. —The VACA- 
4 TION will begin on Wednesday, December 
20, aud the School will RE-ASSEMBLE for the follow. 
ing term ou Weduesday, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 
M.A., Head Master; to the Rev, Charles M'Dowall, M.A., 
and to the Rey. F. R. Drew, M.A., Boarding-louse Mas- 
ters, or to 


REVIEW. 


Tue 








HENRY ALDRICK, Secretary. 
7D UCATIONAL INSTITUTES for 


YOUNG LADLES.— Director, Mr. ANTONIN 
Kocue, Knight of the Legion of Honour, Cadogan 
gardens, 5.W., 25 Somerset Street, Portinan square, v. 
aud 16 Clevelaud gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
The three establishments will re-open for the 30th 
year ou the léth November. French, English, German, 
Italion, History, Geography, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, 
Drawing, Painung, Dancing, &c. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. ROCHE, 
Cadogan gardens, S.W. 


i BEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 
and 43 Bedford Square. 

The Half Term will begin on THURSDAY, November 

léth. Every infurmation may be obtained at the Col- 


lege daily from Lv to 4 o'clock. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


\ REEK CLASSES for LADIES.—The 

Elementary Class will meet on Tuesdays, from 
half-past one to three o'clock.—Apply to Dr. HEIMANN 
57 Gurdon square. 


yeestee ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. E. Faccongr and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON.—Ou Monday next, November 13, and during 
the week, will be performed, upon a scale of great 
magnitude, the highly successfal grand stage revival 
of Shakespeare's Tragedy of KING JOUN. King 
John, Mr. Phelps ; Falcoubridge, Mr. James Andeison; 
Hlubert, Mr. I’. Swinbourne; Prince Arthur, Master 
Percy Koselle ; Coustance, Miss Atkinson. Otberchar- 
acters by Messrs. A. Rayner, E. Phelps, Maclutyre, 
Fitzjames, Barrett, Barsby, C. Vandenhot!, G. 8 peacer, 
Meagreson, C. Harcourt, C. Waruer; Miss &. Fal- 
couer, Mrs. H. Vandeuhoff, Mrs. Hodson.—Preceded, 
by the New and Original Farce by Edmund Falcouer 
eutided, HUSBANDS BEWARE. The new and clar- 
acteristic scenery by Mr. William Beverley.—Prices ag 
usual. ox office open from 10 to 5 daily. Doors 
opeu at half-past six, the Performances commeuce at 
seveu v'clock. 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor Pepper on Polarized Light.—New Serio- 
Comic Ghost Story (J. H. Pepper aud Heury Dircks 
joint inventors) eutitied “* Phe Poor Author ‘Tested."— 
‘New scene, with the wonderful illusion called “* Proveus.”’ 
—Musical Kniertainment by Mr. F. Chattertou,—Lece 
ture by J. L. King, Ksq—Opeu from 12 to 6, and 7 to 
10.—Aduassion, 1s. 
TW TW 
‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
usiug tue celebrated UNILED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J Cc. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 





ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE, 
1789-1815. Tibrary Edition, 14 vols. 8vo., with Por- 
traits, £10 10s., cloth. Crown Edition, 20 vols., £6, 
— People’s Edition, 12 vols., £2 83.,and Index 
Vol., 33, 


ATLAS of 109 MAPS and PLANS to 
the ABOVE WORK. Demy 4to., £3 3s. People’s 
Edition, £1 7s. 6d., cloth. 


ALISON'S CONTINUATION to the 
HISTORY of EUROPE, 1815-1852. Library Edi- 
tion, 9 vols. 8vo., £6 7s. 6d. People's Edition, 8 vols. 
Vols. I, to VIL. are published, price 43. each. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vols. I. and II. 
Fourth Edition, 32s. cloth. 


TheSCOT ABROAD, andthe ANCIENT 
LEAGUE with FRANCE. By Jonn Hity Bur- 
TON. 2 yols.crown 8-o., in Roxburgh binding, 15s. 


The MONKS of the WEST. From St. 
Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count DE Mon- 
TALEMBERT. Authorized Translation. Vols. I and 
IL, 8vo., 21s.,cloth. Vols. III. and [V. in the press. 


The STORY of the CAMPAIGN of 
SEBASLOPOL. Written in the Camp. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel HAMLEy, R.A. 8vo., 21s. cloth, with 
Iliustrations. 


HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 
Earliest Period to the year 1848. By the Rev. 
James White. Second Edition, post Svo., 9s. cloth. 


ANNALS of the PENINSULAR 
CAMPAIGNS. By Captain THomas HAmILron. 
New Edition, edited by F. Harpmay. Esq. &yo., 
16s. each. 


The NEW ‘‘EXAMEN,.” or, an Inquiry 
into the Evidence of Certain Passages in ‘* Macau- 
lay's History of England” concerning the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Massacre of Glencoe, the High- 
lands of Se»tland, Viscount Dundee, and William 
Penn. Crown 8vo., 6s. cloth. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By 
Joun Hitt-Burton, Author of ‘* The Scot Abroad,” 
&e. [In the press. 


EPITOME of ALISON'S HISTORY 
of EUROPF, 1789-1815. Fifteenth Edition, crown 
8yo., 7s. 6.1, bound. 


The BOSCOBEL TRACTS. Relating 
to the Escupe of Charles the Sevo: d after the battle 
of Worcesier, and his subsequent Adventures. A 
New Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations, 
including Coramunications from the Rev. R. H. 
Barham, Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 8vo., 
16s. cloth, 


Mr. FINLAY’S WORKS on the 


HISTORY of GREECE. 


GREECE UNDER the ROMANS, B C. 146 to A.D. 716. 
Second Edition, 8vo., 16s. cloth. 


HISTORY of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE, A.D. 716 to 
1204. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 27s. Gd. cloth. 


MEDI4VAL GREECE and TREBIZOND, A.D. 1204 
to 1461, 8vo., 12s. cloth. 


GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN and VENETIAN 
DOMINATION, A.D. 1453 to 1828. 8vo., lds. 61. 


cloth. 
HISTORY of the GREEK REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 8vo., 
24s. cloth. 
0. of the CASTLE of 
EDINBURGH. By James Granr, Esq. A New 


Edition, feap. 8vo., with Engravings, 3:. bd. cloth. 

The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES. By the Rev. James Warre. Fifth Edi- 
tion, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The GREAT GOVERNING FAMI- 
LIES of ENGLAND. By J. Lancron Saxrorp 
and MeReEpITH TowxsEND. 2 vols. 8yo., 28s. cloth, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 8 vols, post 8vo., with 
Portraits and Historical Viguettes, £4 4s. c'oth. 





45 Gezorce Srreet, Eprypurcn; 37 Parter- 
NOSTER Row, Lonpon. 





CHAPMAN AND HALLS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. demy &vo., 223, 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
Dickens. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
Note.—Complaints having been mad of the difficulty 
of obtaining copies of this work at some of the London 
libraries, the publishers beg to state that it is always pro- 
curable at their establishment, aud that it has never 
been out of print. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 
By Louis Fiauiger. With 25 Ideal Landscapes of 
the Ancient Wold, designed by Riou; with 208 
Figures of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Re- 
mains, &c. Trans!ated from the Fourth French 
Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo., 2)s, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 
of FLORENCE. From the Kailiest Independence 
of the Commune to the ball of the Republic in 1531. 
By TxHomas Apvotpnus TRoLLoPe. Volumes III. 
and IV., demy 8vo. 30vs. ( This day. 

This diy, demy 8vo., 2 vo's., 23s. 

DRAFTS on My MEMORY. By Lord 
W. Lennox. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW WORK. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By 


AnTnoxy TROLLOPE. 2 vuls., with 4) Iilustrations, 
22s. 
Miss ANNA DRURY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Post 8yo., 2 vols., 21s. 


The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna 


Drury, Autior of “* Misrepresentation,” &c. 


WON by aHEAD. A Novel. By Alfred 

AusTIN. 3 vuls. post 8vo. [ Next week. 
193 Piccad lly. 

JOURNAL of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Including the Sess‘onal Papers of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
Edited by Eowin Lanxesren, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 

The JOURNAL of SOCIAL SCIENCE will be pub- 
lished on the first of every month, and will be devoted 
to the publication of Papers, Reviews of Books, and 
Information on the various subjects embraced in the 
Departments of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science. Arrangements have been made 
with the Executive Council of the National Social Science 
Association fur the publication, in a separate department 
of the Journal, rs the Sessional Papers read at the 
ordinary Meetings of the Association held in London. 
These will comprise all papers recommended for publi- 
cation by the Committees of the various Departments 
of the Association, and all important Viscussions on 
these Papers will be published in the Journal. Each 
number of the Journal will c ontain:— 

Original Papers—Reviews—Translations—A Monthly 
Record of the Progress of Social Science —Pioceedings 
of Societies—and Correspondeuce. 

No. 1, price Eighteenpence, will appear on the 10th of 
November, 1865, and will contain @ Full Report of the 
Proceedings of the Social Science Association at 
Sheffield. 

Allcommunicati ons to be addressed to the Editor, 193 
Piccadilly. 











CHapMaN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 1s. 
OD’S LAW FIXED: MAN’S 
PRAYER POWERFUL: Two Sermons preached 
in Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, St. James's, Oc.ober 
8th and L5ih, 1365. By the Rev. FRaNcIS GARDEN, 
M.A., Sub-Deau of [er Majesty's Chapels Royal, and 
Chaplain to the Household in Sc, James's Palace. 
Rivrsotons, Loidon, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Price 6d., per p st, 7d. 

RDNANCE SURVEY.—STAN- 
FORD S CATALOGUE! of the Maps, Plans, and 
other Publicaiions of tue Orduance Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, published under the superintend- 
ence of Colonel Sir tienry James, K.E., F.R.S., and sold 
by Epwarp Sranrorb, 6 Cha.ing Cross, Loudoa, S.W. 

Agent by appoint:neut. 





This day is published, Svo., 640 pp., 30s. 
‘TTHE RECORD of 
LITERATURE for the YEAR 134. Ejd:ted by 

Dr. Aubert C. L. G. GuNTHER. 

“The scientifie part of the Zovlogical Literature of 
1864, to which this Volume forms a guide, consists of 
more than 25,000 pages. '—Preface. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


ie J. STUART MILL, MP. See 
Men of the Time. 

APR. CHARLES DICKENS. See Men 

M of the Time. . : 

N R. EDWIN ARNOLD. See Men of | 

iJ the Time. 

R. WILKIE COLLINS. 
M the Time. 
MESS Eliza. CooK. 

the Time. | 
A R. JOHN FORSTER. See Men of | 
the Time. 
OR MEMOIRS of 2,500 EMINENT 
LIVING MEN and WOMEN, see Men of the | 
‘Time, the New Biographical Dictionary, price 123. 6d. 
Grorce RovurLepGe and Soys, the Broudway, Lud- 
gate bill. 





See Men of | 


Men of 


See 


ZOOLOGICAL | ni 








| Pians of New Villa Resideuce, Wimt ledon P 


—____.., 
THE ARGOSY. 
A NEW MONTHLY LITERARY ADVENTURE 
Welcome, Learned, Urbane, Hilarious, 
Welcome, all the honest crew! 
And, to make our bliss more various, 
Welcome, choicest Ladies, t»o! 
Ben Jonson's “ LEGES Convivates,” 

Tn launching the ARGOSY her Owners and Captain 
anticipate the question, ‘Are there not enough of thesg 
light Magazine Craft afl,at already?” They answer that 
their venture will not run into collision with any; she 
will sail the hig seas of literature, and bring her freight 
from the realms of imagination and fancy. The products 
of these regions make a market for themselve3,—their 
gems, and silks, and: spices first creating the desires 
which they satisfy, and then becoming a necessary part 
of the common household fure. 

The projectors of THE ARGOSY do not intend to 
put in a claim to the prize of Kinz Xerxes for the inven. 
tion of a new pleasure, or for the discovery of any new 
world of entertainment. ‘hey are aware how hard it ig 
to find “ such wit as ne'er has been,” and they theraforg 
decline to give promissory notes, as is t.e order of the 
day, on an #1 Dorado of wit aud wisdom. They are not 
going in search of that golden fleece, “ The great want 
of the age,”—an expedition which generally begins with 
“much cry" awd ends with “little wool.” Nor will they 
attempt to introduce the very Oriental business of 
amusing thé unamusable. Enough if they succeed in 
making the thoughtful merrier, aud the Uuthinking 
wiser. 

THE ARGOSY will address itself alike to the travelled 
and the untravelled;—to the former seeking to recall 
the delight of scenes to which distance only lends 
enchantment, and to the latter to furnish pictures vivid 
enough to stand in the place of realities. Ia story-tell. 
ing it will welcome a'l who can create “ new worlds of 
lofty hopes, aud fancies chaste and noble,” and who can 
elothe incidents of natural construction with the real 
interest of human action and passion. In its essays ig 
will try to display the lights aud shadows of our age, 
bring out its harmonies and discords, aid its aspirations, 
and laugh at its absurdities, And it is inteaded thatits 
every page, whether prose or verse, shall attest the pre- 
sence of that genial poetic spirit, from which the best 
fruits in any gracious art may be anticipated, 

But however much might be said here, it would still 
require to be left to [HH ARGOUSY itself to make 
friends or to lose them. ‘The public will therefore be 
pleased to consider themselves introduced to this new 
literary adventure, and then all is dove that a Pro 
spectus can do. 

Praying for a fair wind of popular favour, THE 
ARGOSY will start on the first day of December, in this 
year of grace 1865, freighted with contributions from 
eminent writers. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and MaRsrTos, Milton 
house, Ludgate hill. 


MmHE NEW MAGAZINE, entitled THE 
ARGOSY, may be obtained at all booksellers, 
Stationers, newsvendors, aud railway stalls in the King- 
dom, onthe Istof December next. Price 6d. 100 pages 
and ‘Iwo Lilustrations. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsrox, Milton 
house, Ludgate hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 

All the Best Works of the New Season are in 
circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and 
arrangements are made with the leadin,z Publishers for 
an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per 
ANNUM. 
Commencing at any Dat-. 

Class B Subscription—Half a-Guinea per Annum. 
Prospectuses postage free on Application, 
MUDIE’S SELECY LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford 

Street. 











The CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION of LONG- 
FELLOW'S POLMS, 
In pott 18mo., boards, 1s. 6d.,in cloth, 2s. and in Rox- 
burghe binding, 2s. 6d. 
L ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS, with a Portrait. 
Georce Rovurieper and Soxs, the Broaiway, Luigate 
ill. 








The CHEAPEST COMPLELE EDITION. 
In one vol. post 8vo. cloth (750 pages), 33. 61. 
T= ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 
GerorGe RourLepcE aud Sows, the Broadway, I.udgate 
ill. 


sila ean lala ——— 
ENTIRELY NEW EDIYriON of Mr. RE \DE'3 
POEMS. 

Just published, price 18s. ciota, in 3 vols. feap. 8y0, 
each of which may be bad separately, price 65. 
rpHE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
[ EDMUND READE; with final Revisions aud 

Additions. R 
Vol. 1, ITALY, YOUTH as it PASSED, the V ISION 
of the ANCIENT KINGS, aud LYRICAL PUEMS, 
price 63 pte 
Vol If. MAN in PARADISE, CAIN the WAN: 
DERER, the DELUGE, and REVELATIONS of 
LIF EK, price 6s. _ 
Vol. IL CATILINE, the EPISODE, the LAU- 
REATE WREATH, aud Poems, price 6s. 
London: LoxoMANS, Green, aud Co, Paternoster row. 


RON and CONCRETE CHURCH.— 
DESIGNS fir RESIDENCES.—1HE BUILDER 

of Friday, price 4d., or by post, an yee ny 
Church, 





Luterior and Exterior, of Iron and Concr-te 
Vesiuet, Paris—l@pers Ou the Condition vf Aberdeen= 
Mr. Hope’s Addrés3 on the position of Architecture 


| Mr. Garbett on Architect's Charges—Horsham—Mare 


gate—Edinburgi; and all the News of the Week—l 
York stie-t, Covent Garden; aad all Newsmed. 








 — ——————— 











————o-—____ 
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MESSRS. MOXON, 
DOVER STREET, W. 





Books and New Editions at all 


New ' 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


The CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
ENOCH ARDEN, by Alfred Tenny- 
son, illustrated by Archur Hughes. Feap. 4to., price 
21s. 


Mrs. KEMBLE. 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE’S 


POEMS, with some never before published. In 1 
vol. feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. (November 15. 


Miss MACREADY (Daughter of the Tra- 
gedian). 
COWL and CAP, and other Poems, 


by Catherine Macready. Dedicated to Henry Tay- 
Jor, In 1 vol. feap. 8v0., price 5s. [November 15. 


WILLIAM FULFORD, M.A. 
LANCELOT, and other Poems, by 


William Fulford, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. ( November 15. 


The lae EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG, 
T.C.D. 

POEMS, by the late Edmund J. Arm- 

strong, of Trinity College, Dublin; with a Memo- 


ria! Preface. Iu 1 thick vol. feap. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
{ November 15. 


STEPHEN HENRY BRADBURY 
(QUALLON). 
LYRICAL FANCIES, by S. H. Brad- 


bury. Dedicated to Shirley Brooks. [December 1, 


Lady PAGE WOOD and Mrs. STEELE. 
EPHEMERA, by Helen and Ga- 


brielle Carr (Laly Page Wood and Mrs. Steele). 
Illustrated by the former. Second Edition, cloth 
elegant, price 10s. 6d. 
“Marked by a peculiar chastened tone of taste and 
feeling.” —Athenzum. 
“ Not a few of the verses have the true poetical ring.” 
=—London Review. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Poet-Lau- 
reate, 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, selected 
and arranged ty Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A. With 
Portrait. Being Vol. IV. of “ Moxon'’s Miniature 


Poets.” In square 16mo., elegant cloth, price 5s. 
{November 15. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A SELECTION from the WORKS of 
ROBEKT BROWNING. With Portrait. Being 
Vol. Il. of “ Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” In square 
l6mo., elegant cloth, price 5s. 


FREDERICK LOCKER and RICHARD 
DOYLE. 

A SELECTION from the WORKS of 
FREDERICK LOCKER. With Portrait by Millais, 
and 19 Ilu-trations by Richard Doyle. Being Vol. 
III of ‘* Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” In square 16mo., 
elegant cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
ASELECTION from the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON. With Portrait. Being 
Vol. I. of “ Moxon’'s Miniature Poets.” In square 
16mo., elegant cloth, price 5s. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
1. ATALANTA in CALYDON: a 


New and Cheaper E lition, feap., cloth, price 6s. 
[November 22. 


2.CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. 


Fea. cloth, price 73. (November 22. 


3. The QUEEN MOTHER and 


ROSAMOND. Two Plays. Feap. 8vo., 58. cloth. 


WM. MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WM. 
MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. In 2 vols., elegant 
cloth, price lis.; large paper copies, price 2 is, 


MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.RS. 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, by 
Matin F. Tupper, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Libiury Edition, price 8s. cloth ; Pocket Edition, 


33. 6d. 





EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 Dover Street, W. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in 
WONDERLAND. 

A TALE for CHILDREN. 

By Lewis Canro.t, 


With numerous I/lustrations by John Tenniel, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. 





This day is publisiiel, 2 — feap. 8yvo., cloth, price 
8. 
POPULAR EPICS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Of the ete and CARLOVINGIAN 
cyc . 


Ee 


Ry Joun Matcoum Lupiow. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
BROTHER zeste N’S MANVU- 


’ 
and Other Poems, 
By Sepasrian Evans. 





This day is published, the 
Globe Shakespeare, Fifiy-first Thousand, 
Price 3s. 6d. 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


In 1 compact Volume royal feap., beautifully printed on 
toned paper, and bound in extra cloth. 
Edited by W. G. Crark and W. ALois Wricnr, 


This day is published, extra feap. 8vo., cloth, 53. 
The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH LABOURER. 

By Henry Fawcert, M.P., M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 

By the same Author. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait of 
the Author, price 25+. 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, 
FOUNDED on the TEACHING of the Late SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

Ry the Late Josern Henny Green, F.RS., D.C.L. 
Edited, with a Memo'r of the Author's Life, by Joun 
Simon, F.R.S., Medical Officer: f Her Majesty's Privy 
Council, and Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 


This day is published, crown 6vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 
NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A SELECTION of SERMONS. 

By Henry Rosert Reynorps, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of University 
Cullege, London. 

This day is published, crown Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. 

By Cuanteés Harpwick, M.A, 

Late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Divinity Lecturer 
at King's College, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 

Second Edition, revised. 

By Francis Procror, M.A. 

Late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, and Vicar of 
Witton, Norfolk. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND THE 
BIBLE. 


BEING SERMONS PREACHED in St. MARTIN'S 
CHURCH, LEICESTER. 
With a Pre‘ace and Note. 
By the Rev. Davin James Vauauan, M.A. 


Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





This day is published, cust pinion, 18mo. cloth, price 
8. Od. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


By the Rev. G. F. Maciear, M.A., 

Assis'aut-Preacher at the Temple Church, London. 

With Four Maps. 

This woik forms a “Class-book of Oll Testament 
History” for the lower as well as the (higher forms in 
schools. In its prepa:ation the most recent authorities 
have been consulted, and wherever it has appearel use- 
ful notes have been subjoined, illustrative of the history. 
For the sake of more advanced theological students, 
references are add-d to larger works. A copious index 
has been so arranged as to form aconcise dictionary of 
the persons and places mentioned in the narrative, while 
the maps have been prepared with considerable care. 
Tables are appended, coutaining lists of the patriarchs 
and their descendants ; the kings and prophets, con- 
tewporaneous history, weights aud measures, &c. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


to 
= 





THE NEW EDITION OF BURNETT'S 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 





7 vols. 8vo. cloth, price £4 4s., 


BURNET’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


REFORMATION 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ANEW EDITION, 
Carefully Revised, and the Records collated 
with the Originals. 
By the Rev. N. POCOCK, M.A., 
Late Michel Fellow of Queen's College. 





“ The edition of Burnet's ‘ History ' which has just come 
from the Clarendon Press of the University of Oxford is 
a book which deserves an ealy and special avtention 
The research, the talent, and the patient labour which 
have been expende! in the production of this work, in 
its present form, by Nicholas Pocock, M.A., late Michel 
Fellow of Queen's College, are deserving of all admira- 
tion and praise; and we may be grateful indeed for such 
a monument of critical care and erulition. Never before 
has this work of Burnet obtained such attention, or been 
sifted so clear of its errors and crudities ; nor has any 
one succeeded, as Mr. Pocock has now, in miking its 
merits and defects so amply and impartially plain by 
his appropriate commentary und his exhaustive aunota- 
tions.” —TZimes. 

Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Pub- 
lished by Macmintan and Co., London, Publishers to 
the University. 


WORKS 


BY THE REV. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 





1. The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of GOD: 
a Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Crown 6v0., 9s. 


2. The CLAIMS of the BIBLE and of SCI- 
ENCE: a Correspondence on some Questious re- 
specting the Pentateuch. Crown 8vo.,43. 6d. 


38. DIALOGUES on FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Crown 8yo., 63. 


4. EXPOSITORY DISCOURSES on the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES :—The Patriarchs and Loiw-Givers 

. the Oid Testament, Second Hdition. Crown 
Vo., 63. 


5. The PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 
a. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3. Gd. 


6. The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN: a Saries of 


Discourses. Second Edition. Crown Svo., 10s, 6d, 


7. The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN: a Series of 


Lectures on Christian Ethics. Crown 8yo., 7s. 6d. 


8 EXPOSITORY SERMONS on the 
PRAYER BOOK :—The Ordinary Services. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8yo., 5s. bu. 


9. LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE, or, 


Book of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
Crown 8yvo., 103. 6d. 


10. WHAT is REVELATION? A Serios of 
Sermons on the Epiphany ; to which are added, 
Letters toa Theological Student on the Bampton 
Lectures of Mr. Mansel. Crown 8vo., 10a. 6d. 


11. SEQUEL to the ENQUIRY “ WHAT is 
REVELATION? " Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel's 
Examination of “Strictures on the Bampton 
Lectures.” C:own 8vo., 6s. 


12. LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


13. THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


14. The DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE DE- 
a from the SCRIPTURES. Crown 8yo., 
73. 6d. 


15. The RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and 
their Relations to Christianity. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


16. On the LORD'S PRAYER. Fourth Edi- 


tion. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


17. On the SABBATH DAY; the Character of 
the Warrior ; and on the Luterpretation of History. 
Feap. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

18. LEARNING and WORKING. Six Lec- 


tures on the Foundation of Colleges for Workiag 
Mex. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


19. The INDIAN CRISIS. 
Crown 8vo., 28. 6d. 

LAW’S REMARKS on the FABLE of the 
BEES. With an Introduction by F. D. Maurice, 
M.A. Feap. 8yo., 4s. 6d. 


Five Sermons. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORKS. 
isaac 
In post 8vo. 
SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSELLERS. 


> By 
Cuartes Knicut. [ Shortly, “ 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS. | 





Handsomely printed in 4to,, ornamental cloth, 21s., also in morocco, 36s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Abetatipe ANNE 
Procrer. With Additions, and an Introduction by Charles 
Dickens, a Portrait by Jeens, and Twenty Illustrations by W. C. 
T. Dobson, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, J. Tenniel, George Thomas, 
Lorenz Frilich, W. H. Millais, G. Du Maurier, W. P. Burton, J. D. 
Watson, Charles Keene, J. M. Carrick, M. E. Edwards, and T. 
Morton. (Jmmediately. 


In small 8vo., with Illustrations. 
DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. 


ALFRED GATTY. 


sy Mrs, 

[ Shortly. 
Square 16mo., with 6 Illustrations by George Thomas, 3s, 6d. 

AUNT SALLY’S LIFE. Reprinted from “ Aunt 


Judy's Letters.” By Mrs. Atrrep Garry. 


In 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. A Series of 
Twenty Photographs from the best Eneravings of his most Cele- 
brated Paintings, with the Life written by Giorgio Vasari, trans- 
lated, with Notes and Illustrations, by Mrs. Jonathan Foster; and 
an Appendix, containing a complete List of the Authenticated 
Works of Raphael, translated from Passavant’s ‘Rafael Von 
Urbino und Sein Vater.” [Nearly ready. 


In post 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The LITTLE FOXES; or, the Insignificant Little 
Habits which mar Domestic Happiness. By Mrs. Harriet Beecuer 
STOWE. 

In feap. 8vyo. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., 21s. cloth FLAXMAN’S LECTURES on SCULPTURE. Bohn’s 
: sliag snbcaiay Relgeand cea . ‘ Illustrated Library. [Nearly ready. 

GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. The Four J 
Series complete. Handsomely printed, and Illustrated by Eminent 
Artists. 

First and Second Series, crown 8yo., 10s. 6d, 
Third and Fourth Series, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


In crown 8vo., price 5s. 

MEHEMET, the KURD, and Other Tales from 
EASTERN SOURCES. By Cuartes Wetts, Turkish Prizeman of 
King’s College, and Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

[ Shortly. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., price 24s. 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into English 
Blank Verse. By Ggorce MusGrave, M.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. [ Ready. 


In small 4to., 31s. 6d. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING’S 


Artist’s Edition, with 120 Illustrations. 


SKETCH-BOOK. 


In small 8vo., price 3s, 6d. 
WORDS with CURIOUS DERIVA. 
By the Ven. C. J. Surru, M.A., Vicar of Erith, and late 
[ Ready. 


In 4to. half morocco, 21s. 
FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES by 
Micuart ANGELO, in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. 
Etched by Joseph Fisher. 


COMMON 
TIONS. 
Archdeacon of Jamaica. 





In 4to. half morocco, 3ls. 6d. Small 8vo. 


FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL SKETCHES by|The DUBLIN AFTERNOON LECTURES. Third 
RAFFAELLE, in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Series. Delivered at the Museum of Industry, Dublin, in 1865. 


Etched by Joseph Fisher, with Introduction and Description. [Ln the press. 


*.* These Volumes give faithful representations of this matchless 
Collection of Drawings, collected by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
purchased by the University for £7,000. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


Lately published. 
The FIRST SERIES, 1863—On ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
The SECOND SERIES, 1864—On LITERATURE and ART, 6s. 


os. 








|CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR ALL 
| READERS. 

| WAVERLEY NOVELS, Cheap Edition. 
Price £1 lls. 6d, in cloth lettered. 

‘THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


| Complete in 12 vo!s. feap. 8vo. 
Edinburgh: ApAM and CHaruus Brack. 











NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 


THE NEW NOVELS. : n 
Will shortly ~ published, extra seth, price 5s. 6d. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of [FAMonp DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
the “ Life of Edward Irving,” &e. ! ‘eee ae ie aan 


3 vols. | 
“** Agnes’ isa novel superior to any of Mr. Oliphant’s |} ____ ciauiieaadagaisbciacaeataties Be | 
former works."—Atheneum | Feap. 8yo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6. 
** Agnes’ will vertainly take a hig’ place among Mrs. | OVE: aSelecti fr } Best P. 
Oliphant's writings. It is a beautiful story, 1ull of deep | 4; & Selection from the Best Poets. 
human interest.”"—Star. | a __ ~ THoMAS Snortrer, Editur of “A Book of 
Englis try,” &c. 
FIDES; or, the BEAUTY of MAY- | ©i20sh Bovtty,’ Ge. 
ENCE. By Sir Lascennes Wraxati, Bart. 3 | e have lent the volume toa laly, and she declares | 
hgh | she never found so many nice things in one book before. | 
TOR H LD | —Jilustrated Times. TH 
DOC 01 ARO es By Mrs. Gas- “ Lt will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
coignge, Author of * Temptation,” &e. 3 vols. sons be welcome...,.-.+These beautiful pages, 400 in 
“ A clever story, elegantly written.” —Post. | number, form the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, 


ST. OLAVE’S. Cheap Edition. Illus- and ennobling.”—British Standard. 


%s 





F. PirmMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 














In half ca'f, marbled eiges, price £2 5s 
E WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Complete in 12 vols. feap. 8vo. 
ApamM and C#arLes Brack. 





Edinburgh : 


This day is published, in 3 vols., 17s. 64. 


NARRATIVES 





trated by J. KE. Mivrars, R.A., 5s., Bound. 
Hursr and Brackett, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


Mr. SKEET HAS NOW READY. 


JOHN ALSTON’S VOW. The New 
NUVEL. By E. A. Murray, Author of * Ella Nor- 
man; or,a Woman's Perils.” 3 vols. [7'his day. 


The MYSTERY of the SOUL: a Search 
into Man’s,Origin, Nature, and Destiny. By Ss. W. 
Futtom, Author of ‘The Marvels of Science.” 
vol., lus. 6d. { This day. 





In preparation, 


PAST CELEBRITIES WHOM IHAVE 
KNOWN. By Cyrus Reppine, Autuor of “, Memoirs 
of ‘Thomas Campbell,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

George Canning, J. M. W. Turner, William Hazlitt, 
Talma Colton, Dr, Parr, Walevt, William Beckford, R. 
I.. Shiel, Clare, Horace Smith, Cuvier, Haydon, Sir David 
Wilkie, Belzoni, Madame De Staél, O'Conuell, Richard 
Cobden, &e. 

CuaRkces J, SKEET, 10 King William street, Charing 
cross, 





This day, re-written, greatly enlarged, and adapted for 
general circulation, pp. 27, price 2d, 
rrfHE MALT TAX.—*‘The Ale at 6d. 
when untaxed will be 2d.” By Witnram Ray 
Smee, Esq. F.S.A, 
Also by the same Author, price 1d., Third Edition, with 
Preface entirely new of 11 pages. 
FRENCH WINES at ld. per BOTTLE 
CUSIOMS' DUTIES, 
Many NErHeEws, Cornhill. 


i| 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, EC. 








Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6 L 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of 


BUSINESS, applicable to ull Departments of 


| Commercial Engagement. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, 15.C. 





Extra cloth, price 1s. 6.1. 
tig LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. 
Considered especially in Relation to the Divine 
Benevolence. By L. H. Gainpon, Author of “ Life, its 
Nature,” &&. 

“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to the world but wiat is sweet 
aud noble.”—Jllustrated Times. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 








Bybee — and HUTT have just 
printed a LIST of TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHIKS, 

| and NUVELS, offered very cheap. They are all clean 

| and fit for Binding. 

| 24 Cockspur street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 

| 





34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
} TEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
}on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
| Human Keonomy, with Ulustratious of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 

| Low Spirits, Indigestion, dc. By D. Napier, M.D. 
| Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 





| London, N. 


from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newingtun, | 


OF 
VOYAGE and ADVENTURE. 
By Suerarp Oszory, C.B., Captain Royal Navy. 
CONTENTS. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal—185)-51, 

The Career and Fate of Sir John Franklin. 

The Discovery of a North-West Passage by H.M.S. ‘Tue 
vestigator.” 

Queda! ; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malay n 
Waters. 

A Cruise in Japan Waters. 

Ihe Fight on the Peiho in 1859. 

WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


"BY FRANK SMEDLEY. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
HARRY COVERDALE. 2s. 6d.; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Virtvge Brorners and Co., Amen ¢.rner, Lon lon. 


BPELIGIOUS WORSHIP in LONDON. 
W —With tue NONCONFORMISE of WEDNES- 
DAY, Nov. Lith, will be given a Gratis Supp emeut (3 















pp), containing Stat stics of Church and Chap 1 
Accommudation, Preaching Rooms, &e., for t.e whele of 
Loudon, obtained chiefly fro: Official and pardy 





from 
| Local Sources; Separate Keturns fur eacs Varish; a 
| Comparison between 1551 and 1355; with suitable Ex- 
| planations and Comments. Price 5d. uistampel. 

| The Supplement will be sold sepa ately tor Sixpe 
| after the uay of publication. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouver'e s‘reet, F'e>t street, E.C. 


ce 
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FREDERICK WARNE &CO.’'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
To be obtained (by order) through any Bookseller. 


—_——_ 


HABET of FRUITS. By the 
‘Author of “The Alphabet of Flowers.” With Original 
Designs. Imrerial 16mo. boards, As. With Pilates, 
finely coloured and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ANTONY WEYMOUTH; or, the 
Gentlemen Adventurers. By Winuiam H. G. Kines- 
ron. With large Iinstrations. Imperial lémo., gilt 


and gilt edyes, 3°. 6d 
ARABIAN NIGHTS (The). A New 


d elegantly printed Evition. Revised by the Rev. 
ea gn TownxsenD, and adapte | for Use in the 
Family Circle or for R adingin Schools. With 16 large 
page Plates by Houghton, Dalz el, &e. 1 vol. crown 
svo. 640 pp., gilt, 5s.; extra gilt and gilt edges, 6s. 


AUNT LOUISA’'S LONDON TOY- 
Book. With 24 ;azes of Original Plates, printed in 
Oil Colours by Kronheim. Demy 4to., elegantly gilt 
Ss. Or separately. exch 1s.:—l. The Railway A. B.C, 
2. AAprle-pie. 3. Nursery Rhymes. 4. Childhood's 
Happy Hours. 

AUNT LOUISA’S SUNDAY PIC- 
TURE-BOOKS. 
TONSE PH and HIS BRETHREN. With 12 Origi- 

nal Ilustrations, printed in coloars. Demy 4 0., faney 

wrapper, 1s. - . 
2, PROVERDS (The) of SOLOMON, With 12 large 

Original Illustrations, printe | in colours by E imand 

Evans. Demy 4to., fancy wrapper, 1s. 

BEETON'S ANNUAL. An Original 
Bock for the Young. With 6 Coloured i lates. and 
upwards ¢ £6) Wool Engiavings. Crown Sy¥e., bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, Gs. 


BOOK of NONSENSE (The). Figh- 
teenth Thousand. By Kowaro Lear. With 100 Tila - 
trations, Oblong demy, boards, with a new co'oured 
cover, 3s. 6d. ; with the Plates co oured. 6s. ; ia Shel ing 
Books, three sorts, with coloured cover-, ec’. Is.; 
fully coloured, eac!: 2s. 


BOYS SHILLING BOOK (The) of 
GAMES, SPORTS, PASTIMES, and PURSUITS 
By the Writers of the “ oy'’s Own Magazine.’ With 
upwards of 200 I!Iustrations, Feaj. vo., stitf covers, 
1s.; Superior Edition, square l2m». gilt, 2s. Gd. 


BOYS of HOLY WRIT and BIBLE 
NARRATIVES. With6 Original Tilus rutions, printed 
in colours. Square feap. 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards, 
3s 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


DON QUIXOTE. A New Illustrated 
Edition, with 100 Originel Designs by Houghton, 
printed by Dalziels. 4:0., 723 pp., elegantly gilt, 
with gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


ELLEN MONTGOMERY’S BOOK- 
SHEL. By the Authors of “The Wide, Wide 
World.” With 8 Origina! Iustrations by J. D. War- 
son, printed in colours by Dulziels, gilt, bevelled 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


FEMALE CHARACTE2S of HOLY 
WRIT. By the Rev. HueGn Hveurs. With Original 
Illustrations, printed in colours, Square feap. 8vo., 
gilt, bevelled boards, Ss. 61.; gilt edges, ds. 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HIs- 
TORY. Selected and Edited, with Noves, by Caaries 
Knicnt. Containing Choice Extracts from Thierry, 
Clarendon, Macaulay. 1 vol. demy Svo., 650 pp., witi 
Index, 5s. 


HALL’S (Mrs. 8. C.) TALES of 
WOMAN'S TRIALS. A New Ellition, with Choice 
Iilustrations. Crown 8v»., gilt, 53.; with gle edges, 
bevelled boards, 63. 


JUVENILE VERSE and PICTURE- 
BOOK. A Selection from our best Modern Poets 
Printed with elegant Borders around each Page, and 
Ilvstrated with 70 beautifal and artistic Woodeats by 
Tenniel, Weigall, John Gilbert, W. B. Seott, &e., 
Small 4to. gilt, and gilt edges, bevelied boards, 72. 6d 


NURSERY RHYMES. (Our Favour- 
ite), with upwards of 100 HMlustrations, by Byes, I. 
Dalziel, and Zweeker, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Small 4to. gilt, 3s. 6d. 

NURSERY TALES (The Book of): a 
Keepsake tor the Young. A thoroughly revised Edi- 
tion, containing—Cinderella, Jack the Givnt Kil er, 
Redcap, Sleeping Benuty, Yellow Dwarf, Blue Beard, 
the ‘Three Soldiers, Snowdrop, the Invisible Prince, 
Beauty and the Beast, Valentine and Orson, the 
White Cat, Goody Two Shoes, Golden Goose, Clil- 
dren in the Wood, the Enchanted Hand, Whittington 
and his Cat, &c. Illustrated throughout by Franklin, 
Selous, John Gilbert, &c. Imperial 16mo., elegantly 
gilt, 5s.; with the Plates fully coloured, 9s. 


POETS of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rosperr 
Arts Wittmorr. Illustrated with 100 Engravings by 
Eminent Artists. Post 4to., eleganily bound, gilt 
and gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS READY in NOVEMBER. 

4ESOP’S FABLES. Translated into 
ENGLISH, with Instructive Applicstions, &e. By 
Samver Croxaun, D.D. A New Edition, with 110 
Picwures engraved in the finest style of Wood [ilustra- 
tions, aud numerous Ornamentations. Crown 8yo. 
Gilt, 5s.; gilt edges, bevelled boards, 6s. 

COUNTRY SCENES and the FOUR 
SEASONS. By Mrs. Harrier Myrrie. With Lilus- 
trations by John Absolon, priutei in colours. Square 
feap., 8vo. gilt, 33. Gd. 

GAYS FABLES. Edited by the Rev. 
0. F Uwen. With 120 Drawings, by William Harvey. 
Square feap. 8vo., gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d.; gilt 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST FOR NOVEMBER. 


NEW WORK by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND. 
HOW WILLITEND? A Novel. By Agnes Strickland, Author of “ Lives of the 


Queens of England.” In 3 vols. [Next week. 


Third Edition of GUY DEVERELL. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author 
of “ Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. [This day. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By Amedee 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo., with 225 Illustra- 
tions, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. A New Series, being the Third By 
FRANCIS BUCKLAND, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Illustrations, 


CLUB LIFE of LONDON. With Anecdotes of the Clubs, Coffee-Houses, and 
Taverns during the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 vols- 
crown 8vo. 


CHARLES LAMB, His FRIENDS, His HAUNTS, and His BOOKS. By Percy 
FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of “ The Life of Lawrence Sterne,” &e., &c. In 1 vol, crown 


Svo. 

OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. By Mary Eyre, Author of “A Lady's 
Walks in the South of France.” Crown 8vo. 

The ENGLISH GOVERNESS in EGYPT. 

HAREM LIFE in EGYPT and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Emmeline Lott, for- 
merly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Steel 
Engraving. 

FRANCE on the EVE of the GREAT REVOLUTION. By Admiral Sir George 
COLLIER. Being a Diary of a Visit to France and the Austrian Netherlands. Edited by 
his Granddaughter Mrs. CuarLes TENNANT. 8vo., Portrait, 7s, Gd. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 
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MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo., with 3 Portraits, price 42s. 
EXTRACTS OF THE JOURNALS AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF MISS BERRY, 


FROM THE YEAR 1783 TO 1852. 
Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. 


“ More thoroughly honest and unaffected journals have 
perhaps never been written. They are not witty or 
humorous, and they are not profound, nor do they 
overflow with those gossiping odds and ends of scandal 
which would have made up the daily recollections of many 
a clever woman of the world living the life of Miss Berry 
and her sister. Their special charm lies in the simplicity 
and refinement of the character they unintentionally 
display, and in the thorough trust which they inspire in 
the unexaggerated truth of the anecdotes they tell, and 
of the conversations they detail.’’—Pall Mall Gasette, 

“Whether for their pictures of our social progress, or 
the glimpses which they give us of all our notabilities 
from Walpole to Macaulay, these volu' are as 
now as they will be valuable hereafter."—Notcs and 
Queries. 

“It is impossible in the space of a review to give an 
adequate idea of the varied and interesting contents of 
this work. Every chapter affords scope for observation 
and nearly every page contains a passage worth quoting ; 
in one respect we may compare this work to ‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson.’ It is not only a book to be read 
through with attention, but a book to be taken up again 
and again, in all moods and at all times when we want 
an hour of pleasant reading."—Morning Herald. 

“The vigour and freshness of Miss Berry's intellect, 
its aptitude for dealing with large subjects, made her 
friendship and society precious to all the greatest men 
Sod women who came within her sphere. Her diaries 
and letters, and the letters of other people to her, are 
all studded with historic events and the historic names 
of her time,”—Globe. 

“The work is amusing, readable, instructive, and full 
of matter. It sheds a welcome light on a society long 
past and gone—a society in many 1espects preferable to 
the stiff-neeked and stubborn generation with which we 
have to deal in the winter of 1865."—Reader. 








“These volumes have the interest which belongs to 
the memorials of a life prolonged beyond the ordinary 
Span of mortality, and passed in intimate association 
with some of the chief actors in the world’s drama 
during one of the most exciting and important epochs of 
modern history......No extracts could give an idea of 
the work, therefore we have abstained from making any. 
It is too fragmentary to be judged of by samples, but it 
is for all that one of the most interesting works of the 
day." —Daily News. 


“Lady Theresa Lewis, by careful selection from as 
many papers as filled two large trunks, has produced 
three volumes of interesting extracts from the journals 
and correspondence of a lady who died in the year 1852, 
at the age of eighty-nine, and who in her youth had 
Horace Walpole for a faithful admirer.” —£xvaminer. 

“The chief value of these volumes consists in the 
illustrations they give, social and political, moral and 
religious, of a lung and eventful period, forming im- 
portant parts of two centuries. The journals and 
letters, whether treating of home or foreign topics, are 
marked by calm good sense and accurate judgment, 
rather than by dashing wit and dazzling brilliancy, and, 
in very many respects, they are the better for these more 
sober characteristics......Of the merit of these volumes 
we need say nothiug more."—A thenzuin. 

“Tt is a book that has few blemishes and much matter 
in it—a book that gives a perfect picture of the society 
of the last century, with most interesting gleams of its 
current history, not only in our own land, but in foreign 
countries ; a book remarkable and instructive in many 
ways, and in nothing more remarkable than in contain- 
ing in its pages the complete embodiment of the thoughts, 
feelings, opinions, and personal history of a woman 
gifted by Providence with the rarest of excellent combi- 
nations—the beauty and attractiveness of her own sex 
with the masculine intelligence of the other.”"—Zimes. 
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RALPH DARNELL. 


By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA., Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 





Lately published, by the Same Author. 


TARA: 


“A charming story.”—Press. 
“The volumes abound in the richest pathos ani 
poetry."—U, S. Gazette. 


a Mahratta Tale. 


“We have seliom real a better story.’"—TZimes. 
“A very remarkable book, incomparably the best 


specimen yet existing Of a real nutive tale."—Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE ILIAD 


OF HOMER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN STANZA. 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., 


Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Uniform with the “ Odyssey,” Translated by the Same. 
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Post 8vo., 9s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, price 3s, 6d., cloth. 
SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
By A DON. 
Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONTENTS. 
Chap. 1. Introductory. Chap. 5. Reading Men. Chap. 9. Tuition. 
o & The Rowing Man. » 6 The Union. » 10. College Tutors. 
» 3 Athletic Sports. » 7% Various. » 11. Heads of Houses. 
» 4 Mathematics, » 8. Dons. » 12. Conclusion. 


‘*Those who wish to learn more of the undergraduate's habits must read the ‘Sketches.’ They will fiud in the 
Don an entertaining and invariably truthful guide."—Spectator. 


“Tt was time, perhaps, that someting should be written to give the outside world an idea of what men are now 


like in their caps and gowns ........ 


It is long since anything has been published, on any subject whatever, more 


genuinely clever and racy than these ‘Sketches from Cambridge,’ which appeared originally in the columns of the 
Poli Mall Gazette, and are now collected into a neat volume by the Cambridge publishers, Macmillan and Co. We 
would only add, that every one, however ignorant of University matteis, must derive great amusement from the 


perusal ofthese ‘ Sketches.’"—Zondon Review. 


“That they are very readable is quite certain; some of them are very pointed."—Reader. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford strect, Covent Garden. 
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the MONTHS of the YEAR; Text selected b 
R. Picot. Many hundred Woodcut Ilastrations be 
John Leighton, F.S.A. dte., 3ls. 61 cloth, or 56, 
morocco. (Un a few days ° 





° 
CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL Ey. 
BLEMS. 121 Woodeut Illustrations, by J. Leigh- 
ton, F.S.A. Text by R. Piaor. Imperial 8yo, 
81s, 6d. cloth; or 52s. 6d. morocco. - 


3. 

LYRA GERMANICA; Hymns for the 
Sundays ard Chief Festivals. ‘Translated by 
CATHERINE WINKWoRTH. 125 Wood. uz Tilustrationg 
by J. Leighton, F.S.A, Feap. 4tv., 21s. cloth; or 363 
or 42s. morocco. ; 


4. 
Mrs. JAMESON and Lady EAstT. 
LAKE'S HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exemplitied 


in Works of Art. Second Edition, Etchings and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 42s. 


6 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
SAINTS and MARTYR3. Fourth Edition, Ete. 
ings and Woodcut Illusirations. 2 vols. 3is, 6d. 


6 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition, Etchings 
and Woodcut [ilustrations. I vol. 21s. 


7. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA, as represented in Cliist’an Art. Third 
Edition, Etchings aud Woodcut Illustrations, 1 
vol 21s. 
8. 
LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 


CIENL ROME; with Woodcut Lilustrations from 
the Antique, by G. Scharf. 4to., 21s. cloth; or 426, 
moroce.. 

9. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. By “ A. K. H. B.” With 
41 Woodeuts from Original Designs by R. T, 
Pritchett. Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd., cloth, gilt edges. 


10. 


WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 
SMITH. New and Cheaper Edition, Price 5s. 
cloth ; or 10s. 64. calf, 


11. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 
TIVE and INDUCIIVE. By Joun Srvarr Mit, 
M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition. 2 vuls. 8vo., 
25s. 


12. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKES- 
PEARE, Genuine Edition, large type, with 36 
Woodcut Illustrations. 1 vol, price lds. cloth, gilt 
edges; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco. 


13. 


JOURNALS andCORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1852. 
By Lady Tueresa Lewis. 3 vols. 8yo.. with 3 Por- 
traits. 423. 


14. 

MOZART’S LETTERS (1769-1791)- 
Trauslated from the Collection of Lupwia Nout by 
Lady Wattace. 2 vols. with Portrait and Fac- 
simile. 18s, 

15. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Geonrce Bronte, Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland. Second Kuition. 3 vols. 8vo. 

(On the 20th inst. 
16. 

FASTI SACRI; or, a Key to the Chro- 
nology of the New Testame:t (3.C, 70 to A.D. 70) 
By Tomas Lewin, M.A. F.S.A. Lmperial 8¥o- 
42s. 

17. 

BEATEN TRACKS; Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Autuoress of * How We 
Spent the Summer; or, a Voyage en Zigzag io 
Switzerland and Tyrol.” 1 vol. with 200 Iilustra- 
tions. (Nearly ready. 

18. 


TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its — By Cnuartes Boner. With 5 Maps 
and 43 Lilustrations on Wood aud in Chromolitho- 
graphy. 68vo. 21s. 

19. 

Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY 
BOOK. (For Private Families.) 76th Thousand, 
revised aud fully Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d, 
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